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Where the buck stops 


“We found that many witnesses, not 
excluding those who were intelligent 
and anxious to help us, had been 
oblivious to what lay before their 
eyes. It did not enter their conscious- 
ness. They were like moles being 
asked about the habits of birds.” 


This passage is taken from the report 
delivered last week by Lord Justice 
Edmund Davies’s tribunal on the 
Aberfan disaster. It points up some 
essential features involved in our con- 
temporary notions of “responsibility” 
that have been overlooked during the 
past week in the public debate about 
the possible resignation of Lord 
Robens and the officials of the 
National Coal Board. 

The tribunal’s report singles out nine 
individuals as being more blame- 
worthy than others. Each of these 
individuals, in varying degrees, could 
and should have done this or that at 
some very precise moment. But they 
didn’t. Consequently, by virtue of a 
long chain of mutual irresponsibility, 
compounded of various failures to act 
at some particular moment, 116 
children and 28 adults were buried 
alive beneath thousands of tons of 
black pit waste and sludge. 

We have to ask, then, why these 
individuals did not display much 
sense of personal initiative at the 
appropriate moment. We submit that 
the answer has a great deal to do 
with the nature of the monolithic 
structure within which they found 
themselves working for their daily 
bread: the vast impersonal bureau- 
cracy that is the national coal indus- 
try. For it is the evil genius of all 
centralised bureaucracies to trap 
people, to waste their potential, but 
above all to threaten human freedom, 
by which we mean not the civil liber- 
tarian protective freedom, but the 
freedom to initiate. 

Let us consider the “ ideal” concept 
of responsibility, which is almost 
never found in modern industrial con- 
ditions, but which is the kind of 
responsibility that matters most to 
any man: that is, the responsibility 
which he can exercise himself over 
the job that he is doing. If he knows 
his job, what he wants is to be let 
alone to get on with it, nothing more. 
A “responsibility”? to do a job that 
gives you no influence over what you 
are doing, as in the coal industry, is 
a pretty hollow farce. 

There is another kind of responsi- 
bility, however, which exists where 
someone is delegated to perform 
some function. This aspect of respon- 
sibility is already present in any 
healthy work situation, in the sense 
that the worker is responsible to the 
other workers. The essential pre- 
requisite here is the mutual recogni- 
tion of a responsibility that really 
exists, on the part of each workman. 
Historically, it is this second concept 
of responsibility which most large 
industrial enterprises like the coal 
industry have usually opted for. 
However, what is typically meant by 
delegation of responsibility within 
the centralised bureaucracy is, for 
example, that someone is selected to 
ae information, look into possi- 
ilities, find out why something went 
wrong, see what is being done else- 


where, spend time over plans, and 
so forth. The centralist disposition is 
not one of faith or trust: rather, it 
is persistently to think that this 
fellow, or that manager, or this 
administrator needs to be watched. 


Consequently, with everybody watch- 
ing everybody else, the personal sense 
of causality, responsibility, and initia- 
tive is progressively reduced. The 
tendency is finally for nobody to feel 
responsible for anything, and the 
cheery buckpassing does not stop till 
some disaster takes place, by which 
time it is too late. 


What seems to have happened with 
specific regard to the Aberfan disaster 
is an example of this. Men were 
placed in positions of “responsibility,” 
certainly: but the structure of the 
enterprise is organised and coordinat- 
ed in such a way as actively to dis- 
courage both the feeling and the 
exercising of direct personal respon- 
sibility, and positively to induce 
collective irresponsibility! 

This is doubtless an incomplete and 
only partial explanation, but we sub- 
mit that it takes us some way towards 
understanding what Mervyn Jones 
meant when he said, in last week’s 
New Statesman, that reading the tri- 
bunal’s report was ‘‘ the moral equiva- 
lent of being buried in black sludge.” 
From this perspective, the wrangle 
over whether or not Lord Robens will 
or ought to resign is seen as little 
more than a synthetic fiction, a mean- 
ingless ritual, or even an insult when 
set beside the cold reality of 116 dead 
children. 


Certainly, Robens is responsible for 
the appalling disaster in a constitu- 
tional sense; certainly, the nine 
“guilty men” are responsible, too, 
in some tortuous juridical sense. But 
the real responsibility rests histori- 
cally with the top-heavy organised 
structure of the industry, and beyond 
that, with the servile and frustrating 
social system that makes such struc- 
tures possible. 

One example will suffice. For years, 
houses in Aberfan had been invaded 
and flooded out by filthy rainwater 
and detritus from the tips. Children 
often had to wade thigh-deep to 
school. All pleas were met, says the 
report, by “subterfuge and arro- 
gance.” The local Labour Party com- 
plained bitterly of “ contemptuous 
disregard by the NCB of our repre- 
sentations,” and a resident told his 
area engineer: ‘Four times I have 
had my rooms flooded, and each time 
your people have given us promises 
which are never carried out.” 
When these sort of circumstances are 
widespread, as evidently they were 
at Aberfan, is it any wonder that 
feelings of collective irresponsibility 
are gradually engendered in people, 
robbing them of their initiative, 
making them listless, apathetic, un- 
able to meet the demands of the 
situation? That they begin to act like 
“moles being asked about the habits 
of birds”? And is it seriously pro- 
posed that the resignation of Lord 
Robens, or of the entire Coal Board, 
or even the compulsory retirement 
of the nine “ guilty men,” will make 
one scrap of difference? 


Black mutiny 
V 


Bob Overy writes: An elaborate game 
of cops and robbers is being played 
on the world stage at the moment. 
Stokely Carmichael, the black power 
leader, is aiming to get to South 
Vietnam in order to talk with Negro 
troops in the US forces there, and the 
CIA is aiming to stop him. 

This startling piece of information 
was told me last weekend by a West 
Indian who met Stokley Carmichael 
while he was in London. Carmichael 
was talking openly about his intention 
of going to Vietnam, he said, and 
wouldn’t mind if this was publicised, 
since the American secret service 
knows what he wants to do and is 
already determined to stop him. 

On August 7, the International Herald 
Tribune reported from Washington 
that US consular officials abroad 
“have been alerted to Mr Car- 
michael’s expected departure from 
Cuba shortly” and that they have 
been told to stamp his passport 
“valid only for return to the United 
States.” 

My informant told me that Stokely 
Carmichael was intending to question 
Negro troops serving with the US 
forces in South Vietnam. He would 
talk to them, he said, of the nature 
of the war that they were fighting: 
on behalf of the white imperialist 
oppressor against the black peoples 
of the world. 

He also pointed out that Muhammed 
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Ali, the undefeated ex-heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world, 
formerly known as Cassius Clay, had 
been refused permission by a US 
federal court to travel to Japan for 
a boxing match, and, for good mea- 
sure, had had his passport withdrawn. 
(Hugh Mcllvanney reported in the 
Observer last Sunday that the judge 
in the case had refused Ali’s appli- 
cation for the order restricting him 
to the United States to be lifted, 
because he had shown “a _ ready 
willingness to participate in anti- 
government and anti-war activities.’’) 
Clearly, said my informant, the US 
authorities are concerned that Ali’s 
presence in Japan might encourage 
Negro troops waiting transit to Viet- 
nam to follow his example and apply 
for CO status, refuse to serve, or 
desert. (The Observer also reported 
that the case had revealed “FBI 
surveillance ” of Ali; and McIlvanney 
noted: “ The judge indicated that the 
defendant might consider himself 
lucky not to be confined to one State 
or one district.”’) 

This makes it pretty clear that the 
US authorities are disturbed by the 
black anti-draft movement. Stokely 
Carmichael, far more militant than 
Ali, is courting just about every 
penalty in the book with this new 
attempt to sabotage the goals of white 
American society. He may not come 
out of it with his life. 


A presbyterian minister kneels in prayer on the steps of St Paul’s Cathedral, 


London, last Sunday during a non-sectarian Christian vigil in memory of the 
22nd anniversary of the atom bomb attack on Hiroshima. Further pictures, 
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The West Bank 


Allow me to reply to the questions 


put to us by Mr Bill Hillier in his 
article ‘Israel: what’s happening on 
the West Bank? ” 

The number of refugees still leaving 
the West Bank is far less than the 
thousand per day claimed by Mr 
Hillier; the main reason for their 
departure are the remittances which 
many of them are receiving from 
relatives working in the Persian Gulf 
states, and which cannot, due to Arab 
intransigence, be transferred to the 
Israel-held areas; these remittances, 
prior to hostilities, amounted to a total 
of £15 million per annum, and this 
sum is indicative of the number of 
West Bank residents who had to rely 
on them. 

The (very simple) form that has to 
be completed by those refugees who 
wish to return is headed “State of 
Israel - Ministry of Interior”, since 
it is Israel which now is responsible 
for the administration of the West 
Bank. The Jordanian government 
chooses to make political capital out 
of these forms, at the expense of the 
refugees, and this despite the fact 
that the International Red Cross did 
not find these documents in any way 
objectionable and is perfectly willing 
to act as an intermediary in their 
transmission. 

We have not refused to allow refugees 
to return, in addition to the 144 
hardship cases which did so, and a 
number of further former West Bank 
residents have in fact come back 
since then. It is the Jordanian govern- 
ment which obstructs the mass re- 
turn by its reprehensible use of 
human misery for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

The town of Kaikilya was partly 
destroyed in the course of the fight- 
ing. After the cessation of hostilities, 
only the handful of houses opposite 
the Western Wall (the so-called Wail- 
ing Wall) were razed and alternative 
housing found for their inhabitants; 
the razing of houses for development 
purposes is not unknown in other 
countries. 

Mr Hillier’s conclusions, both concern- 
ing our policies towards our neigh- 
bours and with regard to conditions 
inside Israel, are so tortuous, and his 
reasoning so detached from reality, 
that one can only sit back in amaze- 
ment. If somebody is willing to be- 
lieve that Israel’s leadership wishes 
to maintain the present state of ten- 
sion so as to prevent “ Detroits’’, as 
he alleges, there simply is no counter- 
argument except to suggest that he 
Teally ought to go to Israel and see 
the situation for himself. 

One final remark; Mr Hillier claims 
that Mr Eric Heffer and Mr Philip 
Goodhart, in their articles in The 
Times, drew “heavily on Israeli 
sources ”. They both spent prolonged 
periods investigating conditions on 
the spot, while the other two MPs 
who had written the article accusing 
Israel of various misdeeds in the areas 
now held by her, limited their “ fact- 
finding tour” to just about three 
hours. 

M. H. Sharon, 

Counsellor (Press), 

Embassy of Israel, 

2 Palace Green, W8. 


Bilt Hillier replies: I’m sorry, but I 
don’t think Mr Sharon has answered 
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the points made in my article. Is he 
implying that because “ the other two 
Ps”, Ian Gilmour and Dennis 
Walters, got most of their information 
from the refugees themselves, it is 
therefore invalid? Why does he 
assume that Eric Heffer and Philip 
Goodhart, MP, both known protago- 
nists of the Israeli cause, are better 
informed? 

Heffer declared quite unambiguously 
in The Times: ‘‘ We spoke to mem- 
bers of the Israeli Cabinet, leaders 
of the labour parties and trade unions, 
Arab politicians in Israel, and pris- 
oners of war in the Gaza strip. We 
spent some time with the British 
ambassador and also talked to a UN 
officer in Kuneitra in occupied Syria, 
as well as Israeli military leaders.” 
This seems to me to draw “heavily 
on Israeli sources’; but, more signi- 
ficantly, to omit any contact with the 
refugees themselves. 

On the matter of the re-admission 
forms, the Israeli government has 
now conceded the point made in my 
article. The Red Cross form, pre- 
viously acceptable to Jordan, has now 
been introduced. Mr Sharon’s asser- 
tion seems to have been undermined 
by his government’s own actions. 

If Mr Sharon finds my suggestions 
about the usefulness of a state of ten- 
sion for maintaining internal stability 
so extraordinary, he might refer to 
an article by Chaim Beer in HA/’artz 
of July 14, 1967. (For the benefit of 
Peace News readers, HA’artz is the 
leading Israeli newspaper, comparable 
in respectability to The Times.) In an 
article headed, “‘The Price of Peace 
and the Benefits of a State of Ten- 
sion”, Mr Beer says: “The will to 
preserve this entity (the Jewish 
state) which has begun to take shape 
in this country, and which lacks more 
than anything an exile consciousness 
typical of Jewry hitherto, forces us to 
make an uncomfortable but necessary 
admission: Israel does not need peace 
at this stage. The state of tension pro- 
vides for the consolidation of the 
people, the removal of divisions be- 
tween its different elements, and pro- 
vides it with a backbone in all its 
various fields. The historical proof 
that peoples were shaped as a result 
of the joint struggle of tribes against 
hostile forces from the outside will 
probably prove itself in this case as 
well.” I am not suggesting that this 
jis the official government view; 
simply, that it is one of the ideas 
currently being peddled in the Israeli 
press, which could have an influence 
on the politicians. 

One final point: in a letter to the 
Observer last Sunday, attacking Gavin 
Young on similar grounds, Mr Sharon 
gave Mr Young the opportunity to 
show in his brief reply that it was not 
he but the Israeli embassy that too 
seems to have been misinformed 
about the true state of affairs. May I 
suggest that it might be the Israeli 
embassy whose information sources 
are limited and, not unexpectedly, 
one-sided. 


Napalm 


Private Eye is renowned as a political 
comic run by Soviet apologists who 
in their rebellious immaturity relish 
in the use of crudely suggestive car- 
toons and four letter words. That 
Peace News should regard Private Eye 
as a reliable source of information on 
the Middle East conflict I hope is 
only a temporary aberration. 

Quoting Private Eye, the report in 
Peace News of Israeli use of napalm 
claims: “The dead bodies of Egyptian 
troops, however, were not in evidence. 
Thousands of Arab children from the 
Gaza refugee camps had been bribed 
with food, and hastily organised into 
mass burial parties to dispose of the 
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bodies of their kinsmen before the 
press could count them.” A Jordanian 
doctor’s report is also quoted: “I 
handled 600-700 patients of whom 150 
were civilians wounded during the 
fighting and the rest military person- 
nel. Some 200 were suffering from 
second degree burns which were diag- 
nostically consistent with burns in- 
flicted by napalm. I did not see a 
single bullet wound.” These implau- 
sible hate-provoking reports, however, 
are consistent with the propaganda 
that the Arabs are fed with daily. The 
majority of British reporters return- 
ing from the Middle East testify to 
the abuse of the Arab means of com- 
munication, becoming a means of poli- 
tical indoctrination. This is empha- 
sised by newsreel film showing Nas- 
ser, the guiding architect of the disast- 
rous policy of belligerency and brink- 
manship, being acclaimed as a nation- 
al hero. 

Israel makes no secret of the fact 
that part of her Air Force is equipped 
to deliver napalm, and demonstrated 
this recently in an air display. The 
use of napalm is to be deplored - but 
all warfare is cruel, and the use of 
high explosive bombs, shells, bullets, 
grenades, rockets and guided missiles 
are also deplorable, and it is only a 
question of degree of cruelty whether 
a combatant is the recipient of a 
bullet or a napalm burn. No-one 
denies that the war for Israel’s sur- 
vival was cruel, but the responsibility 
for that war lies on Arab shoulders. 
On the Middle East issue Private 
Eye is devoted entirely to anti-Israel 
propaganda. If they were really con- 
cerned about the subtle differences 
between modern death-dealing wea- 
pons, they would publish a report 
about the civilian victims in the 
Yemen of the Egyptian use of poison 
gas. This however is a most unlikely 
event, as indicated by Private Eye’s 
transparent foreign policy. 

J. Garnel, 

141 High Street, 

Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


New peace group 


In the process of condensing for pub- 
lication (Peace News August 4) the 
statement of the objectives of Joint 
Action for Peace, you have conveyed 
to your readers, perhaps, an impres- 
sion which is unfortunately mislead- 
ing. Assuming that you have quoted 
from the document on the subject 
which I now have before me, you will 
see that the first objective is “To 
unify and strengthen the work and 
effective influence of the peace move- 
ment”, not, as you have stated, ‘to 
‘unify and strengthen’ the peace 
movement.” The difference is an im- 
portant one. 

Edgar P. Young, 

24 Gloucester Place, 

London W1. 


US Nazis? 


I had an unexpected visit yesterday 
which prompts me to make this short 
statement to anyone who wants to 
listen. 

I work as a full-time organizer for 
draft resistance in Chicago. A man 
came into our office. He was Polish, 
in his middle age, and had been 
beaten by the police in a public park. 
I was a bit surprised he should come 
here. He had noted our address from 
a leaflet we had been handing out a 
few days previously in the park. He 
must have sensed that even if we 
could not help him directly, we would 
listen to him. 

His name is Anton Zajac, and he 
arrived in this country 15 years ago. 
During the war he had been taken 
repeatedly from his home by the nazis 
and placed in concentration camps. 


His last internment was at Nindaum, 
where average life expectancy was 
about four weeks. After the war he 
stayed for a few years in Germany, 
until he was convinced to come to 
America. He had heard, from Radio 
Free Europe among others, that life 
in America was too good to be 
believed. Now he has had a taste of 
American life. In this most recent 
incident, he was stopped by the cops 
for drunkenness; Anton does not 
drink. When he protested, the police 
beat him with their clubs,.and took 
his money fom him, which was never 
returned. They hauled him into the 
station; they argued about the charge. 
Being unable to find a legitimate 
charge, they finally decided to charge 
disorderly conduct. Those of us in 
the draft resistance movement know 
very well how that charge is used. 
When I talked to Anton, he was not 
outraged. He was simply bewildered. 
He kept wondering if the police had 
the legal right to treat people this 
way. The thing that upset him most 
was that he was treated as an in- 
ferior human being. When the police 
hauled him in, they told him: “ There 
are too many fuckin’ polacks in 
Chicago.” As Anton reflected on the 
incident, he felt that, on the whole, 
the nazis had not treated him as 
badly as he had been treated since 
his arrival in this country. He was 
taking into account the psychological 
brutality as well as the physical 
brutality with which American society 
afflicts its minorities. He said he had 
come to realize that the Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans were right after all. 
He had once thought that they were 
making a big fuss over nothing. 
The tragedy of the situation is that 
you might find this too banal to print. 
This sort of thing happens literally 
every day in our society, which is 
painted at home and abroad as a 
paradise. The class of American 
society which holds the economic and 
political power in the United States 
has bought that line, and probably 
won’t believe what I have written 
here. Or they will think it is an 
isolated incident - just a “bad cop” 
or two. But let them talk for a few 
minutes to a bewildered human who 
left one inhuman society after an- 
other and is about through looking. 
Then Jet them look around at the 
thousands of people like him who are 
being forced to live in a state of 
physical and moral oppression. Final- 
ly let them look at their own lives, 
and act upon what they see. 

Paul O’Brien, 

CADRE, 

Chicago. 
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Gunnar Myrdal 


To misinformed 


America 


The following is an abridged text of 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal’s closing 
speech to the recent Stockholm con- 
ference on the war in Vietnam. Else- 
where on this page, the American 
eace activist Homer Jack describes 
his change of mind on Vietnam after 
attending the conference; he says, 
among other things, that the National 
Liberation Front and not the Bud- 
dhists are the “viable entity” in 
South Vietnam. Professor Myrdal told 
the conference that he regretted that 
the Buddhists could not take part, re- 
ferring to them as people who, 
“ against the heavy odds of living in a 
olice state, have kept their minds 
free.” He hoped that there could be 
“closer contact” and “ constructive 
discussion ” between the NLF and the 
other groups like the Buddhists. 


The accidents of my life and work 
have brought me to know and love 
America well. As I have often ex- 
plained, America is my second spirit- 
ual fatherland. Over the years I have 
often taken part in the discussion of 
political issues in America, more than 
any other European in this generation. 
With my background I have found this 
to be natural, as have the Americans 
themselves. I am, in fact, in very much 
the same situation as our American 
friends present at this conference. 
Though we are opposed to the govern- 
ment’s Vietnam war policy, any at- 
tempt to classify me, or them, as “anti 
American” falls to the ground as ridi- 
culous. 

The increasing world-wide political 
and moral isolation of America is not 
realised by the broad layers of the 
American people. They read in their 
newspapers about demonstrations and 
flag-burnings everywhere in the world, 
but believe that they can throw it 
aside as unimportant. For the same 
things are happening every week in 
America itself, while they know from 
the opinion surveys that perhaps two- 
thirds of the Americans are backing 
the Johnson government’s war policy 
or, indeed, wanting it to escalate even 
more, and more rapidly. 


What they are not informed about by 
their newspapers or anybody else is 
the solid protestation against the 
American war policy in Vietnam 
among the peoples of the world on all 
continents. I consider this a serious 
fault of the American press and other 
news media which otherwise are so 
free. To them, demonstrations and 
flag-burnings are news, but apparently 
not the much more important trends 
of public opinion abroad. These trends 
can in many countries (as in Swe- 
den) be observed from_ regular 
opinion polls. There are also other 
ways of measuring it, once interest is 
directed upon this crucially important 
matter. The result is that the Ameri- 
cans are left unaware of their increas- 
ing moral and political isolation. 


The small group of people around 
President Johnson who are running 
this undeclared, large scale, cruel war 
on the Asian continent are poisoned 
by their own rhetorics and their own 
ropaganda, and by their need to de- 
end all the mistakes they have al- 
ready committed and are committing 
in an escalating measure. Foreign pol- 


icy tends even in a democracy like the 
United States to become more central- 
ly directed and totalitarian than in- 
ternal policy. There is unfortunately 
nothing in the democratic process 
which assures that the persons elected 
and appointed to be in charge of 
foreign policy are competent for their 
job, least of all without the check of 
an enlightened public opinion. 


As honest men they are not simply 
lying, their minds become concocted, 
which becomes demonstrated by the 
“credibility gap” that nobody can 
avoid observing. But as they are in 
charge of a tremendous propaganda 
apparatus, and as they can rely on 
silence, if not agreement, from a great 
number of their better informed com- 
patriots, the larger part of the Ameri- 
can people remain as misled as the 
smal] group at the steering wheel have 
become themselves. That their rhe- 
torics and false propaganda leaves the 
whole world unconvinced is the es- 
sence of the moral and political iso- 
lation of America. 


The only thing which can bring a 
change is, if the American people can 
be brought to see the immensity of 
its government’s mistakes in Vietnam. 
In no country I know, is the govern- 
ment (and I mean both the Congress 
and the President) more sensitive to 
public opinion than in America. 


One effective way of bringing about 
this change of publle opinion in Amer- 
ica would be if the common man was 
made aware of how people abroad 
look upon the American war policy in 
Vietnam, aware of America’s increas- 
ing moral and political isolation. This 
is, of course, the reason why the 
spokesmen for the United States gov- 
ernment are so ardent in their false 
rhetorics and their propaganda - and 
the reason why the American people 
have become protected by all news 
media from coming to know how 
people feel and think abroad. 

There is a tremendous barrage of skil- 
fully nursed misapprehensions raised 
against bringing this knowledge to the 
American people. Nevertheless, it is 
our duty to climb that barrage and to 
enlighten the American people as to 
how we look on the American war 
policy in Vietnam. This is the essen- 
tial task of this conference, as I see 
it, and our continued work, wherever 
we are placed, when this conference 
is now over. 

It is not in anger, least of all against 
the American people, that I am giving 
this analysis. It is in sorrow and deep 
anxiety. We who are the tried and 
tested friends of America are aware 
that the Vietnam war is not only 
bringing unbearable sufferings to the 
Vietnamese people, who are maimed 
and killed, often by the most barbar- 
ian means of modern American tech- 
nology, and whose little property is 
destroyed (when they are not cor- 
rupted and made to be prostitutes). 
These sufferings are crying to heaven. 
But we know, too, that the war, the 
longer it goes on, is inflicting grave 
damage to America itself: indeed, 
damage to America’s soul, damage 
that cannot be accounted for in terms 
of dollars, or lives lost, or bodies 
lacerated. 

The moral climate is rapidly deteriora- 
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Buddhists oppose a line of paratroopers outside a Saigon pagoda. How 


relevant are they to Vietnam’s situation? 


ting as people get accustomed to wit- 
ness (literally in their own homes on 
the TV screen) and be complacent 
about barbarous actions against 
human beings. Violence, and indiffer- 
ence to violence, is spreading, and dis- 
respect for human integrity is threat- 
ening to become a part of western cul- 
ture. This particular effect is not re- 
stricted to America but is creeping 
upon us everywhere. 


In America the economy is distorted; 
the rising military expenditure is 
straining the fiscal structure so that 
there is no room left for important 
social reforms. The imposing Ameri- 
can mansion is a heavily mortgaged 
piece of real property, as literally 
trillions of dollars will have to be 
spent, and spent soon, in order to re- 
build almost all the cities and to re- 
habilitate the humans in the American 
slums. If America wants to prevent a 
breakdown of its social orders, and 
the loss of political democracy, these 
huge expenditures are simply neces- 
sary; they are not just the dreams of 
do-gooders. 


Today, however, the reform activity 
planned by the late President Ken- 
nedy and begun on a small experi- 
mental scale by President Johnson 
(and by him given the challenging 
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name of the “unconditional war 
against poverty” and the attainment 
of the “ great society”) is now com- 
ing to a grinding halt. The civil rights 
movement is virtually stopped, and 
the idea is spreading that the blind re- 
bellion among the semi-literate and 
unemployed youth in the American 
slums shall be held down by more 
police power instead of reforms that 
go to the roots of the rebellion. 

To explain the retreat on the reform 
front at home in America, it is not 
enough to point to the rising military 
expenditure and the feeling of finan- 
cial strain. All wars, but particularly 
a “dirty war’, as the Americans call 
it, like the Vietnam war, breed reac- 
tionary sentiments. I should not be 
honest with you if I concealed my 
fear that if this “dirty war” is not 
soon stopped but goes on for years 
(some among the military have talked 
about a decade or more) the final 
effect may well be a moral deteriora- 
tion of the United States to become a 
thoroughly reactionary country, sub- 
stituting police power, at home as well 
as abroad, for reforms in line with 
what I have called the ‘“ American 
Creed,” that is, the glorious ideals 
from Enlightenment which are the 
basis for our vision of a future society 
in the whole civilised world. 


Buddhists and the NLF 


In this jet age we increasingly go to 
world conferences, tend to have an 


“interesting ” experience, get taunt- 2 


ed by family and friends alike for 
taking a far-flung jaunt, and duly 
return to write a report to the org- 
anisation which paid our fare. The 
world conference on Vietnam held in 
Stockholm in early July was different, 
for I actually returned with my mind 
changed about Vietnam. 


I had been a member of the anti-war 
opposition in America for many years. 
Prematurely, it now seems, I even 
asked National SANE to adopt a pol- 
icy of American withdrawal. In the 
spring of 1966 I spent a week in 

aigon and tried, unsuccessfully, to 
visit Hanoi. But it took four days in 
Stockholm, thrown against represent- 
atives from the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam (NLF) and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV), to divest myself of what could 
be called liberal American illusions 
about Vietnam. 


I carried to the Stockholm Conference 
these accumulated presuppositions: 


1. Nothing is more important to the 
people of Vietnam than peace. 
armistice, negotiations, and a 
ermanent settlement have all been 
eld up primarily because of the 

US/Saigon governments. 

3.A gradual, mutual de-escalation 
could end the war. 

4.The militant Buddhists in Saigon/ 
Hue can play an important role in 
the future of South Vietnam. 

5. The NLF/DRV should now be will- 
ing to compromise because they 
have taken so much military pun- 
ishment. 

At Stockholm, these illusions - and 

more - were dispelled, some quickly, 

others slowly, all painfully. 

From a world viewpoint, peace in 

south-east Asia is vital, both for the 

harassed Vietnamese people them- 
selves and to prevent a wider war, 
ultimately involving the US and 

China. It has been amply established 

that the US/Saigon governments do 

not want ee in Vietnam at any 
price. President Johnson and the US 


continued on page 8 
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VIETNAM STALEMATE, 
ELECTIONS SUSPECT 


Last week President Johnson announ- 
ced a 10% increase in United States 
income tax, to help pay for the war 
in Vietnam. He also authorised send- 
ing 50,000 more men to Vietnam, 
a make a total of 520,000 by next 
une. 


On Sunday, the first day of South 
Vietnam’s presidential election cam- 
paign ended in confusion, when the 
ten civilian candidates accused 
Premier Ky of sabotaging their open- 
ing rally by flying them to an isolated 
landing strip seven miles from their 
destination. On Monday, Viet Cong 
artillery shot down five US troop 
helicopters four miles from the city 
limits of Saigon, wounding a 
brigadier-general in his command 
helicopter; and in the North, US jets 


have increased the pressure of their 
bombing raids. 
With the Vietnamese and the Ameri- 
cans able to inflict steadily greater 
losses on each other, there is still 
no way out in sight. And on Tuesday, 
in the International Herald Tribune, 
an article by R. W. Apple of the New 
York Times provided one of the 
gloomiest assessments of the war to 
have appeared in the American press. 
Pointing out that the war has now 
cost the USA 12,269 dead, 74,818 
injured and 832 aircraft destroyed, at 
a price of $2 billion a month, Mr 
Apple writes: 
“In the opinion of most disinteres- 
ted observers, the war is not going 
well. Victory is not close at hand. 
It may be beyond reach. It is clearly 
unlikely in the next year or even 


‘Labour No!’ 


Jim Radford, along with Nicolas 
Walter, is at this moment in Brixton 
prison as a result of the Brighton 
church protest against Harold Wilson. 
Necessarily, then, unless he has found 
a significant number of sympathetic, 
card-carrying Labour Party members 
“inside” with him, his campaign to 
have people pledge themselves 
»nublicly not to work or vote for the 
Labour Party until its Vietnam policy 
is changed (announced in Peace 
News, July 14), is not gathering much 
momentum... 
Jim Radford’s proposal, which has 
been taken up by the Vietnam Action 
Group and the Committee of 100, 
calls for three specific campaigning 
activities: first’, a pledge not to vote 
for the Labour s’arty as long as they 
support the» Ainerican military pre- 
sence in Vietnam; secondly, mass 
burnings of Labour Party cards by 
dissident party workers; thirdly, the 
wearing of a badge saying, “ Labour 
NO!” The Vietnam Action Group has 
also issued a _ statement, entitled 
“Where do you draw the line?”, 
attached to which is the pledge form. 
While we do not wish to associate 
ourselves completely with the Viet- 
nam Action Group statement, largely 
on grounds of some _ sloganising 
language, there is an obvious need 
for these proposals to be widely dis- 
cussed and propagated, if the cam- 
palgn is to take off at all. While Jim 
adford is absent from the scene, we 
admit a special obligation to promote 
these ideas; and we are then faced 
with the self-doubt: How far do we 
entirely agree with them? 
Certainly, we are interested in the 
proposal for burning Labour Party 
cards, because it is imaginative, with 
its echo of the draftcard burnings in 
the States, and because it confronts 
Labour leaders absolutely basically 
at one point where it really hurts 
them: on the question of allegiance 
to the party. When you burn your 
draft card, you burn your allegiance 
to the state. When you burn your 
party card, the monolithic unity 
principle is threatened. 
However, Peace News itself has never 
supported the Labour Party, and so, 
metaphorically speaking, has no 
Labour Party card to burn. 
However, the proposal for a pledge 
campaign against the Labour Party 
strikes us (and it may be that there 
are echoes stirring faintly somewhere 
of the original Peace Pledge cam- 
align) as demanding full support; 
or two reasons. Firstly, it provides 
all those socialists and non-socialists, 
anarchists and pacifists, radicals and 
non-conformists, hippies and new 


leftists, who are fed up with the 
Labour Party, a chance to abandon 
their sectarian stances and work to- 
gether on what could be a major 


campaign of some significance for the 
future. 
It will be possible for members of 
the Labour Party who are disgusted 
with their party’s performance on 
Vietnam and who wish to refrain from 
working and voting for the party 
until that policy alters, to sign the 
pledge. And those groups of indivi- 
duals who, for whatever reason, have 
been aiming in recent years for a 
Voters’ Veto campaign at election 
time, can, in advance this time, 
register their intention not to vote, 
and in such a way as may achieve 
considerable public notice. We see the 
first tentative possibility of a regroup- 
ing, around this pledge, of anti-Labour 
radical forces in this country. 
Secondly, the pledge itself provides 
a way to express opposition to the 
war in Vietnam which forces the 
whole question of principle in politics 
out into the open. Is the Vietnam war 
so over-ridingly important and 
terrible that it takes precedence over 
every other issue? Where do you 
draw the line? As Jim Radford 
argues: Is there not a point when 
one has to say, “No further will I 
be associated with this party ’’? If so, 
where and when is it? 
More importantly, even: Is the war in 
Vietnam such a terrible excrescence 
on the face of the earth, that any 
society or social system which can 
create, support or condone it can be 
said to be fundamentally rotten, de- 
serving of no allegiance? Can you 
continue to go through the motions 
of democracy and dissent in such a 
society? 
No doubt, some will say that they 
wish to retain their freedom to vote 
Labour in local elections: that a vote 
for Labour at the local level, because 
one is in favour, say, of comprehen- 
sive schooling, reinforces the Labour 
Vietnam policy so remotely as to 
make it impossible for them to sign 
away their freedom to vote Labour. 
Very reluctantly, we admit that there 
may be room for argument at this 
level. But there can be no question 
that a pledge campaign of the sort 
proposed forces those with still some 
vestige of faith in Labour to recon- 
sider their loyalty, and there is an 
increasing need for this. 
For these reasons, we print the pledge 
below, and hope that all our readers 
will consider signing it: 
NAME 
ADDRESS eee neers eee 
I affirm that I will never vote or 
work for the Labour Party as Jong 
as they continue to support the 
American military presence in 
Vietnam. 
Slgned eee hee ea ee 
Return to: Vietnam Action, 5 Clock 
House Rd, Beckenham, Kent. 


the next two years, and American 
officers talk sombrely about fight- 
ing here for decades.” 


Except for top officials, “almost all” 
Americans in Saigon described the 
situation as a stalemate. Two hundred 
thousand Vietnamese have been 
killed, but their forces are now 
larger than ever, at an estimated 
297,000; they have ‘“‘ progressed from 
captured rifles and skimpy supplies 
to rockets, artillery, heavy mortars, 
a family of automatic infantry wea- 
pons, fiamethrowers and _ antibiotic 
drugs” - mostly brought in in the 
face of US air power. The Vietnamese 
still have more troops in reserve, 
whereas the allies “ are reaching the 
bottom of their ready manpower 
pool”; and above all, if the North 
Vietnamese and the US troops were 
withdrawn, the South Vietnamese 
regime would “almost certainly 
crumble within months.” 
Mr Apple gives the reasons for this 
state of affairs in detail. The “‘central 
fact” of the US-Saigon war effort is 
“the critical lack of commitment of 
South Vietnamese society to work for 
its own survival . .. the people the 
Americans are fighting for are none 
too eager to fight for themselves.” 
The peasants are apolitical, wanting 
security above all else; but the Viet 
Cong have been able to rally them to 
an ideal, and “the ideal is nowhere 
to be found in Saigon.” Mr Apple 
attacks the “often incompetent and 
more often corrupt” officers of the 
South Vietnamese army, reluctant to 
go into battle, and the corrupt 
government officials who feather their 
own nests. He points out that the 
army is the government, and quotes 
an American who has worked in the 
provinces for five years: 
“ Nobody considers the Viet Cong 
Robin Hood any more. But the 
government and the army are still 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, and 
you'll never sell that.” 
So the “ pacification ” programme is a 
failure, with only 2,000 out of over 
12,000 hamlets “secure” enough for 
the ular chief to be willing to sleep 
there. The Americans are embarking 
on the defence of the hamlets, using 
very large numbers of men. A Wash- 
ington official said recently: ‘“ We are 
on the way to a policy of occupation,” 
and another US official has estimated 
that this policy would require eight 
million men - and even then the 
problem would not be solved, because 
the “enemy” would still be waiting 
in the hills. 
Mr Apple is no more confident about 
the elections, since “ the only serious 
peace candidate,” Au Truong Thanh, 
(see page 9) was ruled off the ballot, 
and “ the only nominee even remotely 
identifiable as a national hero,” Maj- 
Gen Duong Van Minh, was not allow- 
ed back into the country. The opposi- 
tion candidates are “ middle-aged and 
middle-class conservatives ” with no 
alternative to offer and slight chance 
of winning, “even if the balloting is 
scrupulously honest, which few ex- 
pect.” Some leading Republicans, also 
reportedly suspicious of the elections, 
have warned the US government not 
to regard Ky’s re-election as a man- 
date to continue the war. 
The prospect, as Mr Apple sums it 
up, is for a ratification of the present 
regime, which would mean: 
“A ‘legitimised’ but essentially 
unchanged central government, 
continuation of heavy-handed police 
tactics, the same generally corrupt 
officials in the provinces, the same 
dispirited army, more war.” 
He says the prospect is “ agonising 
to Americans, but far worse for the 
South Vietnamese.” In fact, he says 
everything but what the US govern- 
ment should do about it. 
In the face of the evidence, there 
is one obvious thing to do: admit 
that the war is lost and the Saigon 
regime not worth defending, and get 
out. But since governments do not 
behave in this way, and in the absence 
of any face-saving cover for with- 
drawal, we can only expect one thing: 
more war, 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


The Home Secretary’s investigation 
into approved schools turned up a 
few surprises. For instance how many 
of you realised that 75% of them are 
run, not by local authorities but by 
charities and other voluntary bodies, 
managed, as the Daily Mail so tact- 
fully put it, “by men and women 
who are public-spirited but not 
necessarily versed in the best methods 
of handling young delinquents ”? 


Then there are the revelations about 
irregular canes, though what is in- 
teresting here is the assertion, voiced 
widely, but particularly by the five 
old Etonians on the Evening Stan- 
dard’s Londoner’s Diary, that the 
canes employed at Court Lees were 
nothing to those in use at our dis- 
tinguished public schools. 


Finally, the bizarre information that 
regulation canes, 36 inches long and 
8-10mm in diameter, are available 
free from the Home Office. It wasn’t 
made clear to whom they are avail- 
able, but brothel-keepers might like 
to make a note of it. 
* * e 


I’ve received an astounding communi- 
cation from an organisation called 
Peace Machines Incorporated, of 
Thousand Oaks, California. It is run 
by, and appears to consist of, a Mr 
Warren Amster. Mr Amster wants to 
stop the war in Vietnam, and is full 
of novel ideas for achieving this. They 
seem to be mainly embodied in a book 
(by Mr Amster) called The Science 
of Peace, which deals with “a new 
theory on the structure of the human 
personality” and some ‘‘ experimen- 
tal investigations’ which attempt, 
by ending the war, to verify it. 


The first experiment (‘‘a resounding 
failure”, admits Mr Amster) was to 
try and get a UN resolution that 
would make aggression the personal 
responsibility of the leader of the 
aggressor nation. 

This is being followed up by a plan 
to build a “Johnson Memorial” in 
Washington to the US soldiers “ killed 
in North Vietnam while carrying out 
President Johnson’s orders.” Since 
President Johnson hasn’t - yet - 
ordered any US troops into North 
Vietnam, one can’t be sure who Mr 
Amster has in mind here. He must 
be either very careless or very pessi- 
mistic. The memorial is to be financed 
by the sale of miniature plastic 
replicas at $10 each. “It is believed 
that the sale of one million Johnson 
Memorial models would indicate a 
sufficient acceptance to make such a 
memorial practicable.” With ten mil- 
lion dollars in the bank I should 
think anything was practicable. 


Mr Amster has also brought out a 
record based on his book, which he 
describes with no doubt accurate 
punctuation, as “a comedy record 
which is part of a deadly, serious, 
scientific experiment to end the war 
in Vietnam.” 


And if none of these work? Don’t 
worry. Mr Amster says, “If this ex- 
periment fails to stop the war in 
Vietnam, I already have another one 
ready to try.” I rather thought he 
might. 


Readers interested in our front page 
photo report last week on the protest 
rally by disabled people may be 
cheered, but will more probably be 
depressed to learn that the Prime 
Minister has promised to give “ full 
consideration” to a plea that the 
courage of the severely disabled 
Se be recognised in the Honours 
st. 
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PAUL DERRICK 


Socialism 
and co- 


operation 


The reverses of the Labour Party in 
the 1967 local elections had little to 
do with the successes or failures of 
Labour councils. It marked rather the 
disillusion of many of the more active 
Labour Party workers with the poli- 
cies of the Labour government. 

The government appears to have for- 
gotten socialism. But in May of this 
year the Labour Party produced a 
report on industrial democracy which 
might have been expected to have 
given an indication of how the party 
proposed to tackle one aspect of the 
problem of turning a capitalist econ- 
omy into a socialist one. The chairman 
of the working party producing the 
report was Jack Jones of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union, and 
its members included such well-known 
left-wing writers as Professor K. W. 
Wedderburn, Professor Kenneth Alex- 
ander and John Hughes. Yet the 
pamphlet is a disappointment. 

This may be partly because it is not 
written and arranged as clearly as it 
might be and is cautious in its con- 
clusions. Perhaps it is partly because 
it was produced by a group and was 
the most that all its members were 
prepared to accept. But one thing 
that is surely to be welcomed is its 
continuing emphasis on the need to 
extend the real rights of workers in 
industry rather than on workers’ rep- 
resentation on the boards of directors 
of limited companies or on some kind 
of supervisory council as in Germany. 
The pamphlet pays attention to the 
gradual extension of the rights of the 
workers in industry by what the 
Guild Socialists used to describe as 
“encroaching control”. Trade union 
organisation has given wage earners 
substantial de facto power in indust- 
ry, and the central theme of the 
pamphlet is that this should be ex- 
tended by the disclosure of more 
information, by consultation on man- 
power and remuneration questions, on 
employment and redundancy, on pro- 
duction and investment and other 
matters traditionally regarded as the 
exclusive concern of management. 

It commends the idea that there 
should be more and more workers’ 
participation in decision-making and 
that the performance of a job estab- 
lishes some kind of proprietorial right 
in it. It calls for a systematic expan- 
sion of participation in decision- 
making and for much more “ worker 
protection ” than the minimum stand- 
ards of compensation for redundancy 
and length of notice already estab- 
lished by law. All this is admirable as 
far as it goes; but there is too much 
emphasis on the need to integrate the 
apparatus of industrial democracy 
with established trade union machin- 


ery. 
One of the features of the govern- 
ment’s new capitalism is that tremen- 


dous pressure is put on the leadership 
of the trade unions in order to get 
them to endorse and support govern- 
ment policies. Ministers have been 
telling us how important it is that 
trade unionists should exercise res- 
traint in wage claims so as to help 
stabilise costs and prices and maintain 
export markets. The TUC has insisted 
again and again that trade unionists 
can only accept an incomes policy if it 
applies fairly to all incomes; but at 
the same time they have felt them- 
selves bound to support the govern- 
ment in its efforts to contain inflation. 
Union leaders have felt bound to 
justify and defend government poli- 
cies to their members to some extent; 
and if the machinery of industrial 
democracy is integrated too closely 
with trade union organisations there 
is a danger that it will reflect the 
views of the trade union machine 
rather than those of the trade union 
members. 


Gang system 


For example, the workers in a factory 
may elect a works council, which may 
be given certain statutory powers, as 
in Germany, France and Sweden. 
These powers may be gradually ex- 
tended, and trade union membership 
may be made a condition of serving 
on such a council. But if democracy 
in the workplace is to be really effect- 
ive it should embrace everyone 
whether he is a member of a trade 
union or not and whether trade union 
membership is a condition of employ- 
ment or not. 

Moreover representation on works 
councils is only one form of workers’ 
participation in the control of their 
working lives; bargaining by full-time 
trade union negotiators is another, 
and _ workers’ representation on 
boards of directors is a third. The 
working party envisages at some time 
in the future workers’ representation 
on supervisory councils set up by 
companies, as in Germany, rather 
than directly on executive boards; but 
it considers that such representation 
should onlv take place after an exten- 
sion of statutory protection and of 
collective bargaining. 

It savs it can see no _ theoretical 
limitations to the extension of collect- 
ive bargaining to all the main facets 
of working life. But one fruit of bar- 
gaining and form of workers’ partici- 
pation in control to which the working 
partv seems to have paid too little at- 
tention is the organisation of co- 
operative labour groups within the 
factory, bargaining with the company 
about what should be produced but 
giving wage earners a direct and 
ee: control over their working 
ives. 


aT 


A gang system of this kind has de- 
veloped spontaneously in Coventry 
among highly skilled aircraft, motor 
and other workers; gangs of from 
three to several hundred men are to 
be found in the Coventry factories of 
Hawkers, Standards, Rootes, Alfred 
Herbert, Morris Engines, Jaguars, 
Massey Ferguson and other firms. At 
the end of the war Standard Triumph 
was organised, in agreement with the 
unions, on a basis of fifteen gangs, 
each with its own sphere of responsi- 
bility. The gangs elect a ganger and a 
gang steward, retain foremen as ad- 
visory technicians and share out their 
collective earnings among themselves. 
The whole system was described in 
detail by Professor Seymour Melman 
in his book Decision-making in In- 
dustry. The proportion of adminis- 
trative to productive workers has 
been declining in Coventry while it 
has been rising elsewhere; and output 
per man is as high as anywhere in the 
country. 

But production under the gang system 
in Coventry remains essentially cap- 
italistic, just as it does in Germany in 
spite of workers’ representation on 
the boards of all large and medium- 
sized companies. Ownership remains 
capitalist. There is an urgent need to 
go on from an extension of workers’ 
participation in control to common 
ownership. It will hardly be possible 
to apply the “ best obtainable system 
of popular administration and con- 
trol” without taking steps to “se- 
cure for workers by hand and brain 
the full fruits of their industry upon 
a basis of common ownership.” 

Some socialists assume too easily that 
socialism can only be achieved by 
wholesale nationalisation; but there 
are very few nowadays who define 
socialism as the nationalisation of all 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. It is more usual to say 
that state ownership is but one form 
of social ownership or common owner- 
ship; and that co-operative and muni- 
cipal ownership are other forms. But 
much too little attention is paid by 
socialists to the problem of extending 
ia rl Gie forms of social owner- 
ship. 


Diffusion 


Harold Wilson said fifteen years ago 
that “it should be a cardinal point of 
government policy to assist appro- 
priate forms of co-operative produc- 
tion ”; six years ago he argued strong- 
ly that co-operatives should be allow- 
ed to pay tax at a lower rate than 
companies run for private profit. But 
retail co-operative societies today are 
having difficulty in holding their own 
against the chains and the combines, 
and they have not been helped by the 
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“Make the management redundant 
... they could not run a whelk stall” 
said these strikers from the scientific 
instrument firm of S. G. Brown Ltd 
in a 1964 demonstration. Once nation- 
alised, the firm had been sold back to 
private enterprise against the oppo- 
sition of the workers there. 


abolition of investment allowances, 
the imposition of the Selective Em- 
ployment Tax or the curbs of July 
1966. 


There are only 35 co-operative pro- 
ductive societies in this country; but 
there are more than 60,000 in other 
countries, some of them very success- 
ful indeed. In France, India, Italy and 
other countries where co-operative 
productive societies play an important 
role, they have their own specialised 
financial institutions. If a Co-opera- 
tive Productive Finance Corporation 
were formed in Britain it could help 
to finance co-operative productive 
societies in the same kind of way as 
the Housing Corporation helps to fi- 
nance co-operative housing societies 
and the proposed Agricultural Co- 
operative Finance Corporation will 
help to finance the expansion of agri- 
cultural co-operatives, if the govern- 
ment has the good sense to help 
establish it. 

The co-operative productive societies 
differ essentially from the co-partner- 
ship schemes run by some private 
firms in that there is no question of 
any sharing of profits between work- 
ers and shareholders. The return paid 
on capital is limited and workers 
share in the earnings of the enter- 
prise as workers, because they are 
workers, irrespective of how many 
shares they may hold - if any. But 
there are a few companies that have 
attempted to organise themselves on 
a basis of common ownership in the 
same kind of way as the co-operative 
co-partnership societies. 

One of these is the Scott Bader Com- 
monwealth of Wollaston, Northants, 
which produces plastics and other 
chemicals and owns all the shares of 
the operating company, Scott Bader 
& Co Ltd. The Scott Bader Common- 
wealth is a company limited by guar- 
antee without a share capital; those 
working for the firm are members of 
the Commonwealth, joint owners of 
the enterprise. Part of its surplus 
earnings go to the workers as a bonus 
on wages and salaries; but the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth re- 
quires that part of its earnings should 
be used for social purposes. 

Another enterprise based on common 
ownership is the printing firm of 
Farmer & Sons Ltd of Paddington. 
Messrs Landsmans (Co-Ownership) 
Ltd of Buckden, Huntingdonshire are 


continued on next page 
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DAVID HOLBROOK 


THE REAL REVOLUTION 


Last year I experienced July 4 with 
my wife and children in a small Mid- 
West town in America. It was all quite 
mad. There was a procession. Military 
bands, then some characters in eight- 
eenth century costume with muskets 
as “Spirit of ’76.” This was followed 
by a long white Air Force rocket, then 
an old woman in fairy gauze wings 
(“she jes’ marches every year”), a 
Negro youth club (very segregated), 
the American Shrine Society (giggling 
middle-aged men in fezzes hollering 
from a fire engine) and the Cham- 
paign-Urbana Plumbers’ Queen, in 
black net stockings. 


There was, too, a cartload of Mothers 
of World War II. (“ Proudly they gave 
their sons”.) In the programme it 
said that the prairie small town was 
anxious to keep the local Air Force 
base (which trained rocket teams) 
“healthy and growing”: 


“ Defence is a necessary job and a 
necessary expense .. . the people 
of this area are at an advantage 
over those in many other areas... 
while we pay taxes to support our 
national defence, our dollars come 
back to us again (almost 60 million 
of them each year) to be spent in 
our local economy by the military.” 


Self-destructive parochialism could 
hardly go further: it seemed to us like 
saying, ‘‘We want to feed our cancer.” 
That night the firework display (cost: 
£2,000) ended with a sea-battle set- 
piece in which everything went down 


Socialism 
and co- 
operation 


from page 5 


builders of caravans, organised in the 
same kind of way. All surplus earn- 
ings go to those actively associated in 
production in proportion to their pay; 
the business is owned and controlled 
by those who work in it. The Rowen 
Engineering Company of Glasgow, 
which produces night storage heaters, 
is also organised on a basis of com- 
mon ownership; and the four firms 
are associated with the Society for 
Democratic Integration in Industry. 
Experiments of this kind are of vital 
importance if the capitalist system of 
ownership under which we live is to 
be replaced by something more satis- 
factory. One of the reasons why the 
Labour Party is unable to command 
the support of more than about half 
the population is the belief of many 
people that socialism means the con- 
centration of property and power in 
the hands of the state, rather than 
diffusion of property and power 
among the people. In this connection 
socialists in Britain would do well to 
concern themselves with the character 
of the legislation on the whole basis 
and philosophy of the limited com- 
pany which the Labour government 
has promised to introduce some time 
before the next election. For the diffu- 
sion of power and “ workers’ control ” 
cannot be achieved without funda- 
mental changes in the character of 
the limited company upon which the 
capitalist edifice has been built. 

Paul Derrick works for the research 
department of the International Co- 
operative Alliance. He describes him- 
self as an “ Owenite socialist ”. 


at the end: as, indeed, it will, unless 
something radical happens to the 
American mind. 


Before the fireworks began there were 
a number of gruesome ceremonies. 
There was “ Taps,” at which a soldier 
from Vietnam lowered the flag, to 
echoing bugles. There was a local 
custom, in which every one of the 
80,000 people in the Soldiers’ Field 
Stadium lit a match in the dark: this 
was not less moving because one was 
reminded of Hiroshima and the imme- 
diate extinction of several times as 
many souls as flickered there under 
the Hlinois night, by courtesy of the 
same confidence in Old Glory. And 
then a Wesleyan preacher prayed, 
electronically, for us all to manifest 
“ subordination ” to the United States 
government. After the show a Negro 
boy was stabbed under the stadium 
as the crowd dispersed. 


A few days later, escaping to Chicago 
for a breath of lake-fresh air, we got 
off the train at 63rd Street. I beg any- 
one who really wants to taste Ameri- 
ca’s problems to get off a train at 63rd 
Street. Here are derelict slums worse 
than any in the world, and a degree of 
noise, stench, dilapidation, degrada- 
tion, and squalor that is only possible 
where public services have gone utter- 
ly corrupt and broken down in the 
machine society. The way the cars 
clatter about, and the crowds stagger 
about the filthy pavements, against a 
background of tottering tenements 
and filthy shops and bars, expresses 
an abysmal total loss of human value. 
And yet, only that evening, we were 
bathing happily as a family in Lake 
Michigan on a beach near the Univer- 
sity, the only white family on the 
beach. Some Negro youths chased my 
daughters around in the surf; their 
gaat good-humouredly admired our 
aby. Meanwhile, across on the West 
Side rose pillars of smoke from fac- 
tories set alight in race riots. That 
evening a Negro boy of sixteen was 
shot dead by the police, in a row with 
some kids over unscrewing a fire hy- 
drant. 
What seemed to us incredible was that 
the inhabitants of the slums and ghet- 
toes put up with so much, rather than 
that they should riot in the summer 
heat. The problems (as, simply, of 
housing) are vast. But they are not 
even being tackled administratively, 
at root. The educated people we spoke 
to felt helpless, about the corruption, 
and about the concealed resistances. 
For instance, it was obvious that 
suburban middle-class people took 
great care when they sold a house not 
to let it go to a Negro buyer, not even 
to a professional coloured man. The 
material interests behind the ghetto 
situation are huge and powerful. 


Open their eyes 


So, we came away from America feel- 
ing a little less hopeful for the world. 
Deeply depressing was the combina- 
tion of blind jingoism and national 
arrogance, combined with the pre- 
sence of mass suffering and squalor, 
preserved by administrative indiffer- 
ence and corruption. 

There was, however, hope, in the very 
area in which I was working: in edu- 
cation. Here there was a real social 
revolution under way. I worked with 
fifty heads of high school English de- 
partments, and all these were marvel- 
lous people, social workers in a very 
real sense. They taught in the slum 
schools of New York, in the South, in 


wild places, and many in the areas of 
the poor and coloured. In Chicago I 
also met some enthusiastic young 
teachers of ‘“ disadvantaged ” children 
(which means largely Negro children). 
I was training these teachers to foster 
creative writing and to link this with 
English literature, towards literacy. 
In Chicago a keen group of young 
teachers took me aside. They said: 
“Can you just help us clear some- 
thing up with ourselves? Our child- 
ren live in ghetto areas, virtually. 
We get them to write freely and 
imaginatively, OK? You urge us to 
tell them that they are individuals 
with unlimited potentialities. They 
find out from literature that there 
are manifestations of the human 
spirit, and needs of the identity, by 


which all human beings are entitled. 


to seek to fulfill themselves. They 
go out of here, and they find this 
society blocks them. There are 
places where they can never go to 
live. There are jobs not open to 
them. There’s one kinda life for one 
group in society, and another for 
the coloured, or any poor. If we 
open their eyes to this, there’ll be 
a social revolution. Now, is it our 
job to cause a social revolution? ” 
It was obvious, you couldn’t teach a 
couple of humane lessons in their 
schools, without generating an imme- 
diate desire in the pupils to alter an 
inhuman society. But, as I told them, 
their job was surely simply to put the 
realities of life before their pupils, 
and to put them in touch with civilisa- 
tion and with themselves. If this 
meant that they wanted to change 
America, well, there it was: they 
weren't leading a revolution, but they 
could hardly refuse to open their pu- 
pils’ eyes to the need for one. 


So, through English work, some child- 
ren in America are learning a new 
realism, instead of the old academic 
irrelevancies of Ivanhoe and the struc- 
tures of rhetoric and linguistics. Re- 
cently, a teacher from Harlem tried 
creative writing and quotes his pupils 
in the New York Review of Books. A 
little girl wrote: 
“My block is the most terrible 
block I’ve ever seen. There are at 
least 25 to 30 narcartic people in 
my block. The cops come around 
there and tries to act bad but I bet 
inside of them they are as scared 
as can be... . In the summer they 
don’t do nothing but shooting, stab- 
bing, and fighting....” 
“ The next day,” he says, ‘I threw out 
my notes and my lesson plans,” for 
what he had been assigned to teach 
seemed an unreal myth about a coun- 
try that has never existed. “I didn’t 
believe the tale of ‘ progress’ which 
the curriculum had prescribed.” 
In Chicago I was given a sheaf of 
papers, from Hyde Park High School: 
life stories by Negro children. 
Through them we make contact with 
real individuals in a real America: 
“JT was born on a warm day in 
October which was on the fifth day 
in 1950. One day my mother started 
having terrible pains so my father 
went to get the doctor. The doctor 
wasn’t there but he left a message 
with his secretary to come over to 
our house. It took the doctor so long 
my mother had me without him. 
But when the doctor came the bed 
was full of blood and I was crying. 
My mother said she’ll never forget 
that day...” 
‘““When my brother returned home 
she asked him, what did he learn in 
school today. He told her that he 


“‘ What seemed to us incredible was 
that the inhabitants of the slums 
and ghettos put up with so much, 
rather than that they should riot in 
the summer heat. The problems are 
vast. But they are not even being 
tackled administratively, at root. 

. So, we came away from 
America feeling a little less hopeful 
for the world. Deeply depressing 
was the combination of blind 
jingoism and national arrogance, 
combined with the presence of 
mass suffering and squalor, 
preserved by administrative 
indifference and corruption.” So 
writes David Holbrook after a long 
visit to America last year. In this 
article he suggests that “ the real 
revolution ” in America today is 
going largely unsung and 
uncelebratcd; he believes that there 
is hope “ in the very area in which 
I was working: in education. Here 
there was a real social revolution 
under way,” very different from the 
“ revolutions ” under way in these 
photos of recent riots in Detroit 
and Newark. 


was learning about the American 
Revolution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the founding, and the 
Constitution. He also told her that 
he didn’t see Negroes in the book, 
and he wanted to know why. My 
mother did her best to explain why, 
but it wasn’t good enough. Maybe 
this is what started us both think- 
ing about our heritage and what 
we could do to improve it. My 
mother wanted us to believe in 
things, even if we believed in sad- 
ness. She told us that we need 
strength beyond that which is given 
to us to hold our belief in the 
world that awaits us . 
A new voice is beginning to emerge, 
a voice that has all the realism and 
moral sincerity of Huck Finn, and a 
new self-awareness: 
“ My mother had a hard time bring- 
ing me up without a father. But 
she made it all right . As the 
years slowly passed by I began to 
notice my body. I am becoming a 
woman now. J am not a child any 
more. I am beginning to develop in 
several ways. My bust got bigger, 
my hips began to change also. Also 
my feeling about boys changed. At 
first I didn’t like boys, but now Iam 
interested in meeting one, I want 
this young man to be handsome, 
wise, and also very understanding 
. After I finish and get me a job 
I plan to get married. Nothing is 
wrong with that if you loves some- 
one.” 
The problem now, as my teacher stu- 
dents said everywhere, is whether the 
American community can tolerate and 
accept this new self-awareness, and 
the increased sense of being a human 
being, that must come through educa- 
tion as it becomes creative. Many 
young and intelligent Americans are 
now engrossed by this challenge. I 
met some research graduates at Har- 
vard who were doing remarkable 
work in Boston Negro schools. The 
first problem was to get the pupils to 
say anything, so distrustfud were they 
of “ authority ”: 
“Ordinarily these non-college bound 
Negro students say little more than 
a lukewarm ‘yes’ or ‘no’ during 
an entire class.” 
These student teachers got through 
by a “culture shock”: by using a 
modern play, to prompt imaginative 
involvement in life problems such as 


the children faced out of school. The 
pupils began to speak with emotion. 
To do such work, said their professor, 
demands “a sort of committed mod- 
ern missionary: a domestic Peace 
Corps type.” 
There are additional problems, which 
only gradually is America coming to 
realise. In England, for instance, we 
are seeking more and more to bring 
the child’s oral culture and its ver- 
nacular energy into the school, to 
make it a basis for literacy. This is 
hardly possible with the Negro child, 
because Negro speech is so obscene: 
not only full of sex words, but with a 
powerful anal-sadistic element that 
would only disrupt any classroom 
context. As a Negro interviewee said 
to anthropolical investigators: 
“It’s just passing speech. Guys don’t 
mean no harm; they just saying it. 
If people walked past and didn’t 
know you, they’d swear there’d be 
blows coming. You get used to it. 
And when someone say something, 
just say something back. People 
that don’t know you would figure 
you’re just getting ready to fight. 
Just passing speech...” (Deep 
Down in the Jungle, Folklore Asso- 
ciates.) 


Reject civilisation 


Neera phantasy, too, is often difficult 
to “include”: a common story, for 
instance, is that of a grandmother 
who take’s the mother’s place in a 
clandestine act of love; since she is 
too old to respond sexually, she defe- 
cates in the bed. Negro folklore is 
dark with strange phantasies of 
attacks on the mother, which anthro- 
pologists link with the matriarchal 
nature of the community. (The Guar- 
dian recently reported an appalling 
act of brutality by a white policeman, 
who shouted at a Negro drunk: “You 
can’t talk like that about my mother.”) 
The men are “floating” and the 
children are brought up by the wo- 
men. Consequent problems of identi- 
fication seem to lead to a preponder- 
ance of lesbian girls in Negro society. 
There are many such problems, in- 
cluding a general kind of insecurity 
of identification by our standards. 

Here much more research is needed. 
But it is hampered by the failure of 


America ever to begin to take into 
account with sufficient realism the 
existence within her territory of 
groups who essentially reject the 
American material civilisation. The 
Chicago anthropologist Sol Tax points 
out that the American Indian has al- 
ways rejected the civilisation in which 
problems of identity are solved by 
“becoming.” To him ‘ being” is pre- 
eminent, and so for a child to put his 
hand up in class in front of the others 
is an act which cannot be part of his 
thinking. Similarly with the Negro, it 
may be that he is an “ educational 
problem ” because he is really reject- 
ing the whole society: 


“In thinking of disadvantaged Ne- 
groes living under slum conditions, 
we must understand that many do 
not see the function of literacy... 
It isn’t going to substantially im- 
prove any individual’s position in 
society to give him a fourth grade 
education. How much does he have 
to postpone present good for some 
very questionable gain? ” 


It may be that if he is a “dropout” 
he hasn’t really failed, but is really 
adopting one of two alternatives, and 
is simply not accepting the motivation 
of white American society. Sol Tax 
points out that the American Negro 
has a long way to go and has a diffi- 
cult choice “ between equality and in- 
dividuality.” Of course, the first need 
is equal rights. But then, as the Black 
Muslim movement shows, he will want 
recognition of his own identity as a 
cultural group. The American Negro 
has, for instance, strong family affec- 
tions, despite his matriarchal extend- 
ed family system: what to us seems 
a “negative” here is a positive to 
him. Yet such problems are very diffi- 
cult for the middle class American to 
grasp: and here, understanding and 
contact are of the greatest import- 
ance. 
The young teachers I met are labour- 
ing, day by day, towards such contact. 
The kinds of expression in school 
work which I have quoted obviously 
have immense value in promoting 
sympathy and understanding. 
“When I was small I can remember 
my mother calling me an FBI: fat, 
bald, and impossible, because I was 
a little fat girl with no hair, and 
the reason why I was so impossible 
was that I liked to eat butter all the 
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me. Now I am know longer an 
I still in- 
. By 


ti 
FBI. I am 5ft 7in tall... 
tend on becoming a doctor. . 
the way, I hate butter now... 


I wish the teachers who were doing 
this tough revolutionary work in 
schools in America received as much 
publicity as the anti-social intellectual 
minority: the psychedelic cinema lot, 
for instance, with their self-enclosed 
pretty-pretty visions; or The Fugs!, 
with their cheap obscenities and their 
“ sexual revolution’’ tommyrot. The 
“ philosophy ” of ‘““ New York’s Lower 
East Side Culture” is one of mere 
protest, often expressed in such terms 
that all it does is to reduce human 
value: as by depersonalising sex, and 
commending the disintegration of per- 
sonality under the influence of drugs. 
The so-called “sexual revolution ’’ it- 
self is but a rationalisation of dis- 
placement activity, which disguises 
deeper needs for relationship; while 
the “ pop” protest movement is often 
merely a way of exploiting violence 
for publicity purposes. 

The effect is to discredit the deeper 
revolution that is going on in America, 
for example, recognition in education 
of the needs of the disadvantaged. By 
contrast, in contributing to demoral- 
isation and the lowering of human 
values, the Lower East Side “ anti-re- 
pression ” nonsense is but the comple- 
ment to the terrifying philistinism 
and jingoism of America at large. 
Both are hate solutions, of hate and 
aggression, to deep and sensitive 
problems. The real solutions are be- 
ing positively grappled with painfully, 
as here in England, by teachers in a 
thousand schools whose work is 
largely uncelebrated and unsung. 


David Holbrook is well known in 
this country for his writings on edu- 
cation and cultural matters: he has 
done much work in adult education 
and teaching of all kinds. Some of 
his best known books in these areas 
are “ English For Maturity,” “ Eng- 
lish For The Rejected,” and ‘ The 
Secret Places.” He is also a poet and 
a novelist. His latest book of poems 
is “ Object Relations” (Methuen), 
and his new book on the teaching 
of English literature in training 
colleges, “‘The Exploring Word,” 
has recently been published. 
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FREDRIC WERTHAM 


What has created the present “dilemma” in the 
minds of many who reject violence as a whole is 
the rising advocacy of physical force in the protest 
movements. On the one hand, it is only fair to say 
that the tangible results of the non-violent 
methods have not been spectacular, certainly not 
so spectacular as the demonstrations themselves. 
Even school desegregation has created a record in 
slowness. On the other hand, those sensitive to 
what goes on in our society cannot fail to realise 
more and more that the civil outbreaks are not 
just spasms of violence but can be viewed as the 
expression, the communication, of legitimate 
grievances. The term grievances is really an 
understatement, for what is at issue is want in the 
midst of affluence and political powerlessness in a 
nation which prides itself on being a world 
power. 


But it is a great oversimplification to regard the 
situation as a dilemma. To speak of a moral dilem- 
ma in this connection represents a safe liberal 
attitude. That is how the psycho-establishment 
would like us to think. It is easy to sit in judg- 
ment and condemn or condone, while we ourselves 
are in many ways a part of this violence-prone, 
violence-ridden, and violence-glorifying society. 
The dilemma is not really a dilemma, but is a very 
definite scientific and practical problem. It is not 
an abstraction but is very concrete. It cannot be 
solved by just a schema, but needs an analysis of 
all the pertinent factors. To arrive at an under- 
standing we must study what the threat and fact 
of physical force come from; not in generalities, 
but in each specific historical circumstance. 


I have had occasion to study clinically participants 
in race riots. The factors conditioning them to- 
wards violence fall roughly into three categories: 
psychology, social psychology, and the objective 
conditions. 


Psychologically, as individual participants, they 
are not different from other members of the popu- 
lation, but very much like them. Very little would 
have been necessary long before, or even at the 
last moment, to prevent their participation. 

Of the social psychological features, the most rele- 
vant at present is the influence of mass media. 
The reactionary ideas on mass psychology of the 
sociologist Gustave Le Bon, which Freud accepted 
so fully, are of little help here. 


The objective conditions which determine beha- 
viour are open to historical and sociological in- 
vestigation. It is important to make clear to one- 
Self that in race riots the idea of violence is not 
something alien that is being introduced. The 
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The anti-violence dilemma 


status of Negroes in the United States has from 
the very beginning been established and main- 
tained by only one thing: violence and the threat 
and prospect of violence. In the South this is very 
clear; in the North it is implicit. The present civil 
rights and anti-war movements have this in com- 
mon, that both are fundamentally directed against 
violence. 


From the whole interlocking web of conditioning 
circumstances, we may single out one minor and 
seemingly trivial factor by way of example, not 
merely because it is relevant at this time, but be- 
cause it is typical for the larger picture. I am re- 
ferring to the much neglected subject of the 
modern horror movies. Not that they are by them- 
selves an operative cause, but because they are a 
contributing feature throwing a revealing light on 
the whole situation. 

Horror movies are, of course, shown all over. It is 
when they are shown in such profusion all the 
time, week after week, in the segregated, under- 
developed neighbourhoods of cities, that their im- 
pact is greatest. This is true of cities in which race 
riots have taken place and are apt to occur again; 
for example, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Watts, Boston. Most of the 
people who discuss violence abstractly and gener- 
ally do not know what these films offer. My asso- 
ciates and I, in the course of our comprehensive 
studies of violence, have monitored and investi- 
gated them. 


Passersby are lured into movie houses by blaring 
marquees and posters in the lobbies. illustrated by 
sadistic pictures. The captions go like this: 


THRILL FOR THRILL... KILL FOR KILL 
CORRIDORS OF BLOOD) | 
BEAUTIES THE PREY OF MONSTER’S DE- 
SIRES 

THE GHOUL IN SCHOOL 

CREATURES WHO KILL AGAIN AND AGAIN 
AND AGAIN!! 


Inside, the viewer gets scenes like this: blood 
comes out of faucets and a bathtub is shown 
filled with blood, with the arm and hand of a 
murdered victim sticking out (The Tingler); a 
pretty girl crushes her husband to death in a huge 
hydraulic press (The Fly). This is part of what we 
are teaching children in what is, in effect, a war 
against non-violence and a headstart for belliger- 
ency. No wonder that the seduced youngster feels 
that throwing a bottle at someone from a roof is 
really only a minor infraction! 


What the violence cult of the mass media calls for 


is not censorship but education. That means edu- 
cation not just for children to withstand seduction, 
but for adults to recognise the dangers. Everyone 
can help with that. 


Can physical force be a legitimate tool for social 
progress? This question is part of the larger, and 
urgent, problem of the prevention of violence. 
There is no absolute answer which would be valid 
for all time. Even Tolstoy, the greatest advocate 
of non-violence, recognised exceptions to his doc- 
trine in his last year. Violence can be justified 
only if it is aimed at the very definite, even though 
distant, goal of abolishing violence: if, in Milton’s 
words, it is used by ‘men long oppressed” against 
“the force of violent men.” Such a principle can- 
not be applied by rote, which is defined by Web- 
ster as “a repetition of phrases.” Just as violent 
acts are not brought about by one single cause, so 
they cannot be prevented except by attention to 
the multiform conditions which contribute to 
them. Violence prevention requires scientific re- 
search and its social application. But we cannot 
apply such research socially unless we know the 
actual social conditions and want to change them. 


Usually, the remote conditions leading indirectly 
to violence are more important than immediate 
precipitating events. At present an outstanding 
historical phenomenon plays a psychologically 
potent but still unacknowledged role: more than 
half a century ago Negro leaders asked for a 
federal anti-lynching law. This would be one of the 
most elementary requirements of violence preven- 
tion. To this day this demand has not been ful- 
filled. We have emendated the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill’ to read “Thou shalt not kill 
unless forbidding it would violate states’ rights.” 


The ways of classical lynching have to some extent 
changed; but unpunished brutal violence against 
Negroes, especially since the 1954 desegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court, continues. It is 
part of the hypocrisy characteristic of our time to 
deplore the physical outbreaks during civil rights 
demonstrations and not to insist on a federal law 
against lynch violence. 

Every factor contributing to violent acts has to be 
taken seriously. There are always signs before 
violence breaks out. But do we decode and read 
ree signals correctly? And do we act upon 
them? 


This article is the second in the two-part series 
by Dr Fredric Wertham on “ Violence And 
Society.” The first part, ‘“ Violence Today,” 
appeared last week. 
ae 


BUDDHISTS 
and the NLF 


from page 3 


government have talked peace, but 
they have put the right of ‘ free elec- 
tions ” in South Vietnam above peace. 
They have also put the “ cessation of 
aggression from the North” above 


eace. 
Kt Stockholm, however, I heard at 
length the representatives from the 
peace committees of the NLF and 
DRV put one priority above peace. As 
one DRV leader told the conference: 
“The question is not the choice be- 
tween war and peace, but the choice 
between independence and foreign 
domination.” The Vietnamese value 
most highly independence, the right 
to choose their own government with- 
out American or other interference. 
Thus it is not only the US/Saigon but 
the NLF/DRV which have prolonged 
the fighting. If it is an illusion that 
the primacy of peace is in the hearts 
of the people of Vietnam, the truth is 
that future independence is more im- 
portant to the NLF/DRV than imme- 
diate peace. 
An armistice and negotiations for a 
permanent settlement appear essen- 
tial, since military victory for one side 
or the other appears remote. The US/ 
Saigon have called for negotiations, 


yet they have also feared them, since 
they know that their principle lever- 
age is devastation by air power. At 
Stockholm, I learned that the NLF/ 
DRV have also feared negotiation, 
since negotiation implies some com- 
promise. They feel that military vic- 
tory is on their side, even if they must 
fight for another decade. They feel 
that the original Geneva Agreements 
need to be enforced, not “ negotiated 
down.” Thus they are in no hurry to 
return to Geneva. If negotiations have 
been held up primarily because of the 
weakness of the US/Saigon, the truth 
is that the NLF/DRV feel that there 
is nothing to negotiate about. 

Stockholm also made me realise that 
the NLF/DRV are not breathlessly 
waiting to damp down the war by a 
process called mutual de-escalation. 
The DRV at Stockholm called de- 
escalation or reciprocity a ‘‘ swindle.” 
The DRV representative said that “the 
Vietnamese people have never sent 
troops to the US nor sent planes to 
bomb the US,” and thus “how can 
one ask the people of a country being 
ageressed against and bombed to ‘ de- 
escalate’ and ‘accept reciprocity’? ” 
Dinh Ba Thi of the NLF told the con- 
ference that the proposal for de-esca- 
lation is “ nothing but a US scheme to 
place itself, the aggressor, on an equal 
footing with the South Vietnamese 
people, the victim of the aggression.” 
If it is a political illusion that the 
threshold of violence can be mutually 
lowered, the truth is that US/Saigon 
unilaterally must lessen their military 
actions in both sections of Vietnam 


before any response may be obtained 
from the NLF/DRV. 

The Ky regime in Saigon is acknow- 
ledged to be more adamant against 
an armistice, negotiations, or a perma- 
nent settlement than even the US gov- 
ernment. A new coalition regime in 
Saigon, it has been suggested, might 
more easily countenance peace. A 
prime component of any peace-orien- 
ted coalition would be the militant 
Buddhists of Saigon/Hue. Yet at 
Stockholm it became obvious that the 
Buddhists could at most be members 
of a transitional, caretaker regime. 
They do not have the ultimate confi- 
dence of the NLF. The viable entity 
in South Vietnam is undeniably the 
NLF, whether or not it “ authentically 
represents the fundamental aspira- 
tions of the people.” The NLF fought, 
bled, and died for too many years to 
be shunted aside by the Buddhists, 
however much the latter are viewed 
by liberals in the West as liberal, 
humane, reasonable, democratic, and 
socialist. The Buddhists are too much 
a “third force” in a long, bitter civil 
war. In such a political atmosphere - 
as in Algeria - neutralism cannot be 
viable. If it is an illusion that the 
militant Buddhists can play an import- 
ant role in the future of South Viet- 
nam, the truth is that the NLF con- 
stitute the prime political entity exist- 
ing today in South Vietnam. 
Negotiations for a permanent settle- 
ment may not involve much compro- 
mise by the NLF/DRV. At Stockholm 
I saw that the morale of the NLF/ 
DRV is surprisingly high, despite the 


severe military punishment they have 
received. Even if the observer dis- 
counts generously the optimism of the 
NLF (holding three-quarters of the 
land and ten million of the people), 
they and the DRV do seem to be keep- 
ing the huge American, Saigon, and 
allied armies at least at a stalemate. 
This constitutes a tremendous moral 
victory for the Vietnamese. From this 
“position of strength,” they will not 
easily give away positions at the nego- 
tiating table. If it is an illusion that 
the NLF/DRV will be willing to com- 
promise, the truth is that the NLF/ 
DRV have never felt more confident 
- and with reason. 

These are the changes in my perspec- 
tive as a result of attending the Stock- 
holm conference. Realism is painful, 
especially since this means that there 
is no easy solution to the war on the 
immediate horizon. Least of all is the 
solution simply “ peace ” or “ negotia- 
tions.” For the US, the easier solution 
may still be a phased withdrawal, 
“easier” only in that the alternative 
- escalation leading ultimately to 
World War III - is too difficult to con- 
template. 

Homer A. Jack, director of the De- 
partment of Social Responsibility of 
the Unitarian Universalist Association 
(of the US and Canada), is a member 
of the Council of the International 
Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace. Formerly executive director of 
the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, he is the editor of the 
recent volume, “ Religion and Peace ” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). 


Hiroshima 22 years after 


In Hiroshima, in the Peace Memorial Park on August 6, some 35,000 people 
offer silent prayers. The time is 8 am, the actual time of the atomic blast. 
Just before this ceremony took place, the latest of the thousands of victims 
from the atomic blast, Mr Kuniyoshi Inoue, aged 62, died in hospital at 
Okayama, 60 miles away. He fell ill, of radiation sickness, in 1965. In the 
foreground of this picture is the bombed dome of the former Industry 
Promotion Hall, Genbaku, the “ Atomic Dome ”. 


HIROSHIMA APPEAL 


Peace News received too late for pub- 
lication last week, an appeal from the 
“Students Autonomous Association 
of Hiroshima University’ for mess- 
ages of support for the rally in Hiro- 
shima on August 6. The address of 
the group, which is a branch of the 
Japanese direct action committee, 
Zengakuren, is: Hiroshima University, 
1 Senda-cho, Hiroshima, Japan. We 
publish below, a shortened version 
of the letter: 

In a fortnight, we are holding the 
August 6 Rally of Youth and Students 
Against War and A- and H-Bombs 
here in Hiroshima. It is sponsored by 
the National Anti-War Youth Com- 
mittee. ... 

The Anti-War Youth Committee is 
composed of Zengakuren, youth sec- 
tions of the trade unions affiliated 
to SOHYO (the General Council of 
Japanese Trade Unions) and several 
peace movement organisations. Born 
in the struggle against the visit of 
the US nuclear submarine to Japan 
in 1964, it played an important part 
in the struggle against the conclusion 
of the Japan-South Korea Treaty in 
1965.... 

Against the recent attempt of expan- 
sion of the US air base in Sunagawa 
(neighbouring town of Tokyo), from 


which the aggressive planes fly daily 
to the battle-field in Vietnam, the 
Anti-War Youth Committee this year 
has organised three protest actions 
in front of the runway of the base. 
On February 26, 2,000, on May 28, 
12,000, and on July 9, 10,000 young 
workers and students assembled and 
waged militant demonstrations. ... 
Here in Japan, we believe our pri- 
mary task is to fight against the 
Japanese imperialist, who is deeply 
concerned in the massacre of the 
Vietnamese people, through sending 
large amounts of war materials to 
the US forces, and offering military 
bases in Japan. 

We do not want to hold the August 
6 Rally merely as an annual, con- 
ventional memorial meeting of the 
atomic bombing on Hiroshima 22 
ae ago. We think that what we 
ave to do now is not to allow an- 
other “Hiroshima”, and to prevent 
massacre in Vietnam by the US im- 
perialists. We maintain that the only 
power to stop the US imperialist 
aggression lies in mass struggle of 
workers, students and people all over 
the world, especially in Vietnam, in 
USA, heart of US imperialism, and 
in Japan, supply base of US im- 
perialists. 


, report of the 
» appeared in The Fifth Estate. 


; part of America. You talk 
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Hippies fash lefties 


with love 


In its July 14 issue, Peace News pub- 
lished a report by Hamish Sinclair 
on a conference of American new left 
students and ex-students in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. The meeting was 
distinguished by disagreement among 
new left activists as to “ the way for- 
ward ” and a vigorous assault on new 
left notions of radical politics by some 
visiting hippies, representative of the 
famous San Francisco Diggers. We 
publish here an extract from another 
conference which 


The hippies struck again and again at 
the self-admitted weak points of the 
movement. You talk of ‘ counter- 
communities” and we have them, 
they said, referring to the “Love 
communities ” springing up in every 
of mass 
movements and we have thousands 
of young people dropping out to join 
us. You talk of change and nothing 
changes. 

They thrive on your existence; your 
“radical” politics give legitimacy to 
the establishment. See the protests, 
see demonstrations, the magazines 
and the articles, the dissent, see the 


‘Saigon elections 


last chance’-Thanh 


Au Truong Thanh, the South Viet- 
namese presidential candidate who 
was disqualified from standing be- 
cause of his peace policy (see page 4), 


was backed by the Buddhist monk 


Thich Tri Quang. 
Thanh was demanding an immediate 
ceasefire and end to the bombing, 
and the resignation of Premier Ky 
and General Nguyen Van Thieu, the 
chief of state. He was reported in 
the June-July bulletin of the US peace 
group, Women Strike for Peace, as 
saying: 
“The coming elections represent 
the only, unique and perhaps last 
opportunity for us to tell what we 
want. During 22 years of war and 
suffering, the Vietnamese people 
have not been consulted by their 
leaders.” 
However, he doubted whether free 
elections would really be possible 
under press censorship and political 
pressure, and he predicted that he 
would be subject to police harassment. 
Au Truong Thanh was jailed under 
the French and under the Diem 
regime. He was economic minister 
from February to October 1966, re- 
signing just before the Manila con- 
ference. He was responsible for the 
devaluation of the piastre last year, 
a move which has since been attacked 
as “sabotage”. His candidature was 
his first open association with Tri 
Quang’s Buddhists. 


Phoenix 


The American Quaker crew of 
Phoenix, the boat which sailed with 
medical supplies from Japan to North 
Vietnam in face of a ban from the 
United States government, is likely 
to be prosecuted under the US 
Trading With The Enemy Act. The 
US Treasury, which had been attemp- 
ting to cut off all humanitarian relief 
for North Vietnam from Americans, 
has turned the case over to the 
Justice Department, with the reco- 
mmendation that the Phoenix crew 
be prosecuted. 

Quakers are protesting that it is their 
moral duty to oppose war and so 
engage in humanitafian relief pro- 
jects, and, in any case, the USA has 
not officially declared war on North 
Vietnam. 


free country we live in. That is what 
our boys in Vietnam are fighting for. 
Most of the politicos reacted like 
white liberals being attacked by an 
angry black man from the ghetto. 
It’s not us, they said. We didn’t do 
it. We are the good people. Some of 
my best friends are hippies. Tell us 
what we should do. 

Drop out. Change yourselves. And 
mostly they were right, the hippies. 
“Collectively, at least, we know 
everything there is to know about 
this society. But we don’t know how 
to change it,” said one leftie at the 
meeting. 

There must be a merger. The hippies 
have the vision, they may have the 
forces, their intuitive political under- 
standing of the necessity of non-co- 
operation with the enemy (dropping- 
out) is superior to that of the lefties; 
and the importance of building the 
revolution as one goes - seen however 
imperfectly in Haight Ashbury and 
other places - could come straight 
from Chairman Mao or Che Guevara. 
The hippies know who to love - we 
must begin with ourselves and each 
other. 

The lefties know who to hate, and 
why. They have the analysts and some 
of the skills. They have the social 
awareness which the hippies are 
beginning to acquire after a long 
period of attempting to rid them- 
selves individually of the corruptions 
which this society imposes on all of 
us. 

Perhaps and maybe, if the hippies 
stop acting like hedonists and the 
lefties like white liberals, we will 
make a revolution yet. 


BOUMEDIENNE 
AND BEN BELLA 


Stuart Mitchel reports: The ‘ Com- 
mittee for the Defence of Ahmed 
Ben Bella and Other Victims of the 
Repression in Algeria ” has published 
in Paris a booklet called, ‘‘ What has 
become of Ahmed Ben Bella?” Of 
Ben Bella himself, there is still no 
news, except a rumour that he may 
be freed if he renounces politics and 
lives in Switzerland. Otherwise, he 
remains in a secret prison without 
visitors. 

The booklet, as well as mentioning 
the March parliamentary motion by 
British MPs instructing Her Majesty’s 
delegate at the UN to raise the ques- 
tion of Ben Bella’s imprisonment, 
also includes a list of 49 prisoners, 
a few biographies, messages from 
eminent people praising Ben Bella, 
an open letter to Colonel Boume- 
dienne from Ben Bella’s doctor, and 
another, moving letter to Boume- 
dienne from the wife of Hadj Ben 
Alla, the former president of the 
Algerian national assembly. 


CORRECTION 


In Bill Hillier’s article on the West 
Bank last week (see also page 2), 
slight shortening resulted in a con- 
tradiction of the sense he had in- 
tended. Where it said: “ Israel] knows 
that if such an agreement is to be 
made, it must be made soon, while 
Arab nationalism is disorganised and 
discredited and while Hussein is 
bound hand and foot by the presence 
of a large number of Iraqi troops...” 
it should have read: “. . Arab 
nationalism is disorganised and dis- 
credited. On the other hand, Hussein 
is bound hand and foot...” 

We apologise to Mr Hillier and our 
readers for this mistake. 
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ADRIAN 
MITCHELL’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


ALL YOU NEED IS LOVE but is it 
a love-gas which disperses before it 
touches another human being? Does 
Flower Power shine any farther than 
Hyde Park and the King’s Road? 
ALL YOU NEED IS LOVE but is it a 
love that works so strong that it can 
bust down the walls of a Spanish or 
Russian prison? Bright enough to 
illuminate Africa? Loud enough to 
shout BE FREE all over South 
America? ALL YOU NEED IS LOVE, 
LOVE so explosive that it can shake 
the American bombers out of the 
Vietnamese sky, so hot that it can 
melt the armaments before they 
end the inflammable sea, the inflam- 
mable earth, the inflammable sky, 
and the inflammable people. LOVE 
IS ALL YOU NEED maybe maybe, 
but not if it’s an ingrowing love 
which sees the legalisation of pot as 
the final political battle, the kind of 
love which has no more chance of 
changing the world than a poppy 
seed in the engine room of a Polaris 
submarine. If it’s a love that does 
nothing to remove poverty, injustice, 
and war from the planet, this love, 
however groovy, will be no more 
than a sick joke. I like the record, 
and flowers are fine, but it depends 
how you use them. ; 
Been reading James Cameron’s 
autobiographical Point of Departure. 
Cameron’s a clownish kind of saint. 
His obvious virtues are that he can 
write, that he hates war, and that he 
believes the people worth the most 
are those who are most poor, most 
oppressed, and most maimed. And he 
revels in the trade of journalism and 
the company of journalists (the 
most versatile talking group in the 
world) and has none of the life- 
denying streaks which are worn so 
proudly by some lefties we know and 
wish we didn’t. Cameron offers no 
Spurious objectivity. simply a 
straight, sad, comic look at the 
battered world. Read his chapter on 
CND for a start, one of the few 
articles which has come near the 
soul of that movement. And, as a 
complementary study, read a book 
by another journalist: John Gale’s 
Clean Young Englishman, published 
a couple of years ago and, I’m con- 
vinced, one of the most extra- 
ordinary books to be published since 
the last war, sorry I mean the last 
world war. 
Have just discovered, in a fine old 
lefty magazine called Million, a 
brilliantly written article by the poet 
Paul Potts. Composed just after the 
1945 election, it’s a radiant vision of 
the England to be constructed by the 
new Labour government. I don’t 
quote it at such length to make it 
look silly (it doesn’t) but because it’s 
such an accurate reflection of the 
huge hopes that so many of us used 
to have for the Labour Party. Potts, 
when he wrote it, wasn’t suffering 
from faulty vision, but his dream was 
trampled on by Judas after astig- 
matic Judas. Here are some of his 
flashes: 
“July is a month for revolutions, 
and it was in July that millions 
went secretly and silently to vote 
for sanity.... because of the 
events of that Thursday, the mean- 
eyed, half-souled, thin-blooded 


kind were forced to close their 
doors and hide and leave this 
world of England to the swelling 
tide of bus conductors’ children, 
of miners and their wives....” 

“The results of this day’s voting 


are so charged with importance 
that they might easily have elect- 
rified the air and sent the atoms 
of the future hurrying along to 
Bunhill Fields to break the news 
to William Blake. For the children 
of England, standing on _ the 
shoulders of their parents’ achieve- 
ments, can see, on the horizon of 
their own lifetimes, a New 
Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land....” 


“From official sources surround- 
ing the Big Three, we are told that 
thousands of people may die of 
Starvation in Europe (and not only 
in Germany) this winter; are not 
the resources of Democracy, which 
defeated the Nazis and brought 
Japan to her ultimate doom, 
capable of stopping this desperate 
plight? Cannot the planes of 
Bomber Command carry food 
where once they carried bombs; if 
there is no food in the warehouses 
of Chicago and Liverpool, there is 
food on the pampas of the 
Argentine and on the plantations 
of Brazil. Cannot the captived 
U-boats carry it across. the 
Atlantic, where once they traded 
in death? I’m not throwing a 
bomb, I’m asking a question....” 


“For such is the worth of this 
victory, great, among the greatest 
events of this period, that by its 
very happening it lifts this country 
out of the rut of empire and 
assures it a high and firm place 
among the great democracies of 
mankind. The world is now to 
learn that the Labour Party is 
more English than the Tories. If 
the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton, this 
election was lost in the offices of 
an international cartel. So watch 
out, you who make your profits 
out of men, for to the government 
of this country the working man 
has been elected, we are at last 
to be governed by ourselves.” 


MEDIA 
DEATH OF RADIO 


Occasionally in Peace News we have 
devoted a few lines to some observa- 
tions on the pirate radio stations, 
mainly in their favour. These in- 
variably provoked a response as 
disproportionately outraged as it was 
disturbingly illiberal. We didn’t con- 
sider the subject important enough 
to go into it in detail or at length. 
However, on Monday, the Marine 
Offences Bill becomes law and the 
pirate stations, with one exception 
(good luck to her), go off the air. 
They will not sink entirely without a 
trace. It will be found, in September, 
on the BBC. 

Now the mainstay of our argument 
for commercial radio was the in- 
violate, and in some respects im- 
mutable nature of the BBC, the 
theory being that however debased 
the commercial stations became in 
order to cater for the lowest common 
denominator in popular taste, the 
good old BBC would maintain the 
standards of broadcasting; the kind 
of radio one listens to, rather than 
merely hears. The alternative would 
be what has, in fact, happened; that 
commercial radio would be banished, 
and the BBC would be obliged to’ fill 
the newly-created gap. 

This is disastrous. BBC sound radio 
js already hard-up (financially, I 
mean) and an increase in its output, 
particularly of a commodity that can 
and was being quite adequately dis- 
pensed by private enterprise, especi- 
ally when it’s about to have to con- 
tribute towards the cost of setting 
up the new local stations, smacks of 
either lunacy or double-dealing. 

It will have two possible effects: 


Denis Doyle 


THE GARDENER 


An old man tells me blood is good for roses. 
Such phrases fit the movement of my spade 
And, turning earth a minute, I can see 

The shadow of pink petals on a trellis. 
Delicate rose that was too high for me, 

I tried to pick you, straining with one arm. 
Vigilant thorns repelled me, and you swayed 
Back with your branch; mine were the only losses. 
I sucked a finger —- you sustained no harm, 
And seemed more perfect slightly disarrayed. 
Is this a way that blood is good for roses? 


But I have heard what this old man has seen; 

He knew a country double-trenched by war, 

And from this ugly cultivation grew 

Red flowers of red blood that were not roses 

— Poppies to deaden what the hurt brain knew. 

“We will remember,” every soldier swore; 

The poppies said, “‘ Forget.” Years intervene, 

Then towns were turned up by their children’s forces, 
Bright fireweed kindled where the fires had been; 


Its willow-leaf reversed meant ‘‘ Weep no more ”: 
What are these weeds if blood is good for roses? 


I listen to this man, whose words repeat 

And cling about him like the soil he turns. 

That slow accumulation of the years 

Has built a garden wall which nothing crosses. 
His mind outlives its memories and fears; 

He keeps his territory, and he learns 

From the familiar things around his feet 

— All other words rustle like hedgerow grasses. 
Tonight, if his arthritic pain returns, 

It may remind him bones dare good, that peat 
Enriches earth, and blood is good for roses. 


either economy will demand some 
cutting-back, in which case the Home 
service, handily placed at the end of 
the line as Radio 4, seems a likely 
victim, its regional bias usurped by 
the local stations, its light material 
transferring to Radio 2, and its heavy 
stuff to Radio 3. This sounds very 
logical, but it would inevitably mean 
a reduction in what the BBC is best 
at, namely high-quality minority pro- 
grammes, particularly in the arts. Or 
the alternative is that the BBC will 
begin to accept advertising, probably 
on Radio 1. As soon as this becomes 
admissible, a kind of fiscal osmosis 
will begin to operate to the detri- 
ment, again, of the minority pro- 
grammes. Thus we _ shall have 
achieved a unified and completely de- 
based broadcasting system. Pre- 
sumably this is precisely what the 
rabid opponents of commercial broad- 
casting were seeking to prevent. PW. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
COLOURED TV 


Quite apart from its various familiar 
venalities and follies, the BBC ought 
to learn some tact. At the height of 
race rebellions in the States, at a time 
when that country is facing probably 
its most serious internal crisis since 
the Civil War, and at the very 
moment when black militancy is 
greatly (and justifiably) on the in- 
crease in Britain too, this blinkered 
bureaucracy is still choosing to screen 
on the nation’s TV sets that wretched 
little exercise in patronage and 
humiliation called The Black and 
White Minstrel Show. 

I don’t know about anybody else, but 
I always feel physically sick when- 
ever I happen, by some accident, to 
get a glimpse of this piece of high- 
powered “fun”. I should have thought 
that, by reason of its almost un- 
bearable incitement to disaffection, 
the show came well within the scope 
of the excisting legislation covering 
race relations! Seriously, the show 
ought to be dumped forthwith; there 
can be no excuse whatever for this 
kind of low-level programming. As a 
matter of fact, CARD mounted a 
determined campaign some time ago 
to get the show taken off the air, but 
as far as I know without much 


success. Does anybody know what 


happened? RB. 


Pamphlets 


The Ethies of Penal Action, by Wil- 
liam Temple (Norman House, 15 
Aberdeen Park, London N65, 2s 6d, 
postage 6d). 

Reprint of a lecture given in 1933, 
the first of a series to commemorate 
the work of Sir William Clarke Hall 
for “the development of probation 
and the sympathetic treatment of 
young persons in Juvenile Courts.” 
Argues that there is a moral necessity 
for retribution (meaning “ repudia- 
tion of the criminal act’) and deter- 
rence, but that “the reformative ele- 
ment... is that which alone confers 
ay a the other two the full quality 
of Justice.” 

The UN and Southern Africa (United 
Nations Assn, 1s). 

Explains the basis of UN interest in 

southern Africa, describes recent 

efforts to solve the problems there, 
discusses sanctions as a force for 
change. Pointing out the belief of the 

UN Special Committee on Apartheid, 

that states with big investments in 

South Africa are reluctant to take 

action against the government there, 

the pamphlet calls for international 
financial co-operation to support coun- 
tries like Britain and others which 

would suffer economic harm from a 

sanctions policy. RP, 
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MEDIA 


WHAT YOU GET 
FOR BLOWING 
BUBBLES 


The case of the bubble-blowing doctor 
made a certain amount of space in 
last Saturday’s papers. It concerned 
Dr Robert Blomfield’s efforts last 
Friday afternoon to cheer up the 
sightseers round Piccadilly Circus by 
blowing soap bubbles for their amuse- 
ment. It was an idea he’d got from 
the hippies. 

Unfortunately a policeman got caught 
in the flow of bubbles, and was not 
amused. He asked Dr Blomfield to 
stop; but Dr Blomfield, not seeing 
anyone else object, didn’t. He was 
then seized by two youths in jeans, 
who turned out to be police officers. 
This was not clear to Dr Blomfield’s 
friend, Jane Alexander, who hurried 
to his assistance and was _ herself 
arrested. On Saturday they were con- 
ditionally discharged - he for insulting 
behaviour, she for obstructing the 
police. 

On Monday they came to tell Peace 
News about it, visibly aggrieved. Since 
his intention had been to do some- 
thing beautiful which would make 
people happy, Dr Blomfield didn’t like 
being accused of insulting behaviour, 
a description he reserved for the 
driver of a bus which poured diesel 
smoke into the city air. With a rare 
innocence, he had not given the 
possibility of legal difficulties a 
thought, and he was surprised at how 
angry he had made the police. He 
described his arrest as a “traumatic 
experience”; and he thought some 
of the things said in evidence needed 
explanation. It had been said, for 
instance, that when arrested he had 
Started shouting; this was true, but 
what he had shouted was “ Ow!” and 
“Help!” and, rather long-windedly, 
“This is what you get for blowing 
bubbles.” 

They had both been searched for 
drugs, and the police had got very 
excited when they found a herb 
bottle in Miss Alexander’s possession 
containing half an inch of a white 
substance. The substance was salt. 
Curiously enough, Dr Blomfield had 
met a police superintendent in 
Trafalgar Square the next evening, 
who knew all about his arrest and 
told him: “They're a bit jumpy up 
there; they thought you were carry- 
ing something.” 

Dr Blomfield and Miss Alexander 
have sent a report to the National 
Council for Civil Liberties about the 
use of plainclothes police in their 
arrest. They had found the behaviour 
of the police during and after their 
arrest a distressing contrast to their 
“very pleasant’ demeanour in court 
the next day. They thought the police 
were reacting with fear to anything 
that smacked of hippie behaviour, 
and this was a pity because the 
hippies had some valuable things to 
say. “The magistrate said I was 
childish,” said Dr Blomfield. “I think 
it’s a great shame that children are 
moulded until they’re as boring as 
other adults, and adults can’t be 
childish. Would they prefer it if I 
went and dropped bombs in Viet- 
nam?” Miss Alexander added: “ This 
is to do with peace, because people 
aren’t at peace with themselves.’ 
They may have a point there; but it 
is a brave or rash man who would 
demonstrate it to the officers of West 
End Central, who tend to look at 
things differently. Dr Blomfield had 
the misfortune to learn this the hard 
way. RP, 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

CARRY ON begging . . or start working? 
A vital choice to be made in the Peace 
Movement. Why line the pockets of capitalist 
entrepreneurs? ‘‘ Business '’ for Peace releases 
peacemakers from the violence of competition 
and commercialism and earns hard cash for 
the movement. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences etc. 15s per hour session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Rd, London N1. 


Publications 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London Ni at 12s yearly or is (post 3d) each 
issue. : 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 


the authentic voice of railway workers, Obtain- 
ae ae quarter post free from 205 Euston 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets etc, from many organisations, 
and Housmans literature Hsts. 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London N1, Start now! 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647 New Revue: The DON’T JUST 
SIT THERE Show, Last 3 perfs Fri, Sat, Sun at 
7.45 pm. Tickets 7s 6d Mems 5s. 


Situations wanted 

GIRL, 18, seeks interesting work. Anything, 
anywhere, considered - Patricia Coles, Island 
Shop, Liskeard, Cornwall. 


Accommodation wantad 


FLAT FOR THREE. Bayswater. 3-4 weeks Sep- 
tember, £10 per week. BAY 9829. Box No. 8186. 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM. Large and 
newly decorated with balcony in mansion flat. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


Wanted 

VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
every day and Wednesday evenings, packing 
5.30-8 pm - free tea and biscuits and jovial 
company. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Every week, Saturday 


BRISTOL: Queens Road, on sale Peace News 
and peace books. Helpers welcomed Chris 
Shellard. 


EDGWARE, 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am-4 pm. CND office, 14 
Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, for 
buying and selling badges and _ literature, 
centre for street selling, information service, 
etc. 


Every week, Sunday 
BRISTOL DOWNS 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


BIRMINGHAM 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ’’, Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


10-19 August, Thurs-Sun 


PPU. Film Van Tour. l0th-13th - Swindon & 
district, 12th-Wootton Bassett Show, 14th-15th - 
pag at 16th-19th - Youth Camp. PPU 
SSeX. 


11 August, Friday 


LONDON NI 7 pm. 5 Caledonian Road. Anar- 
chist Christianity/Christian Anarchism: a 
Dialectic. 


12 August, Saturday 


LONDON SW2 2 pm. Assemble Brixton Prison 
for meeting. Leave 2.30 pm for march to 
Downing Street arriving 5 pm. Public meeting 
until 5.30 pm. 


16 August, Wednesday 


LONDON N1 7.30 pm. General Picton, 2 Whart- 
dale Rd, Caledonian Rd, London C 100 working 
group meeting. Until 23 August. 


29 August, Tuesday 


LONDON WC1 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area Meeting - PPU discussion of current inter- 
national crises, 


7-8 October, Sat-Sun 


LONDON SW1 The Friends House, 52 St Martins 
Lane, Westminster. An Open Conference - sub- 
ject ‘‘Hand, Heart, Head’’ - organised by 
Fellowship of Friends of Truth and World 
Spiritual Council. Admission by programme 
from Mrs Alice Gilbert, Green Holt, Saxonbury 
Bottom, Frant, Sussex. 


Important recent 
books for 
peace people 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


James Cameron’s autobiography 
36s 


THE STRATEGY OF 

CIVILIAN DEFENCE 
Edited by Adam Roberts, con- 
tributors include B. H. Liddell 
Hart, Gene Sharp, April Carter, 
Thomas C. Schelling. 42s 


OBJECTION OVERRULED 
David Boulton’s history of the 
World War I Objectors ae 

s 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
PHILOSOPHER OF THE 


CENTURY 
Essays in his honour by Erich 
Fromm, Aldous Huxley, Linus 


Pauling, Herbert Read, I. F. 
Stone, etc. 42s 
CONFRONTING INJUSTICE 


Edmond Cahn: a distinguished 
American jurist on law and the 
rights of man. 63s 


THE ESSAYS OF A. J. MUSTE 
Edited by Nat Hentoff. The basic 
thinking of one of the greatest 
pacifists of this century. 70s 


HOLIDAY READING AND ALL 

YOUR NEEDS FROM: 

Housmans Peace News hookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd, London N1. 


August Bank Holiday 


Advertisement copy, both 
displayed and classified, and 
diary items for Peace News 
issue dated September 1 

should arrive in this office not 
later than Thursday, August 24. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. 


ERE OSL SL 
St. Christopher School 


Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern tines. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians,  flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 
or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News editor: Bob Overy 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s $d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
ae bee 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 638s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 

18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


badges 


Our new illustrated list is now 
available including original 
US “ Flower Power ” and 

“ Yellow Submarine ” designs 
and big selection of 
movement badges. 
DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES 
S.A.E. FOR LIST 


from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


SUMMER WORK AT 
PEACE NEWS 


Volunteers urgently needed now to 
re-decorate Peace News offices. Any- 
time - anyday. Refreshments provided. 
Plenty of simple jobs that anyone ean 
do. Please contact Howard Bowman, 
Warden, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N1. (837-4473). 


MARRIAGE 


I draw conclusion from my hate 
against war and suppression. I am 
not willing to marry a girl who 
would breed my children to be 
soldiers later on. If I would do so, 
I would be a killer on the way over 
my children and their children, etc. 
If you think (in case of men) as I 
think, and if you have a great love 
to nature, especially to animals, 
please write me in English, French 
or German. I’m longing for you. 
I am 26 years old and a German 
student of humanities. Box No. 815. 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order It from 
your newsagent 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


24 St John St, London WC2 
Send to: TRIBUNE, 
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Notting Hill: help for 22 years after: London 


the over-researched 
and under-assisted 


Roger Moody reports: Almost every 
other social experiment having been 
tried, Notting Hill is now witnessing 
the first large-scale attempt at pre- 
community work in this country. 
Believing that the area (strictly 
North Kensington in the Royal 
Borough of Kensington and Chelsea) 
is ‘‘ moving inexorably from a twilight 
condition to a social ghetto,” local 
workers have mobilised their re- 
sources into a four-week summer 
project. 
The aim, says project director George 
Clark, is to “ close sharply with the is- 
sues and take up the present slack of 
the social services”. Drawing leader- 
ship and personnel from three main 
sources in the three wards of North 
Kensington, that is, Community Work- 
shops, the Notting Hill Social Council 
(founded by the Group Ministry 
established after the race rioting of 
1958) and Ilys Booker’s North Ken- 
sington Family Study, the Project 
Organising Committee has set itself 
and the community the task of com- 
piling a housing register of all house- 
olds in the area, developing a play- 
space programme, and establishing 
three neighbourhood centres. 
The Summer Project is intended as 
the catalyst for work which may take 
three and more years to develop. 
One hundred and fifty outside volun- 
teers (80% teacher-trainees or from 
social science faculties) have joined 
200 local people for four weeks end- 
ing on August 29. Most of them are 
collecting information for the re- 
gister, visiting three or more of the 
10,173 known households every day, 
with a questionnaire compiled by a 
research team led by Roy Haddon. 
Mr Haddon will soon be the first 
registrar in the country of a public 
list of this nature. 
Five days of briefing - on Notting 
Hill, the Rent Acts, and methods of 
approach to residents - were given 
before volunteers were allowed to 
visit homes. (Even if nothing else 
commends the project at a later stage, 
the meticulous care with which the 
questionnaire has been drawn up has 
to be admired.) 
The logical prerequisite of housing 
as a social service is that information 
about housing should be _ freely 
available for consumers. This is 
mainly why the register is being com- 
piled. The registrar will be bound to 
a an annual report, and the 
ope is that its data may be used at 
Rent Tribunals, to avoid overlapping 
on different housing lists, and to 
assist people facing rehousing through 
slum clearance, and the redevelop- 
ment now planned for the three 
wards. 
The importance of the register lies 
perhaps as much in its existence as 
in what it will present as evidence of 
discrimination, victimisation, or 
simple human misery. If what Joseph 
Lyford (in a recent study of New 
York’s west side) calls “ auto-anaes- 
thesia” - a deliberate strategy em- 
ployed by the poor to indulge in, 
rather than protest against their 
poverty - is characteristic of North 
Kensington, then only a_ counter- 
Strategy cutting across the whole 
area, enabling people to make their 
own connections between privation 
and available pools of help, will avert 
the ‘‘prime civil rights issue” pro- 
phesied for North Kensington. 
The Housing Register may be such a 
strategy and could provide the focal 
point of new community feeling in 
this drastically over-researched and 
under-assisted part of London. 
To channel requests for social work 
and legal help, many of which might 
arise while volunteers are engaged on 


the survey, three neighbourhood 
centres are being established. These 
are unashamedly American in con- 
cept (as is the introduction of 150 
outsiders to a closed community, a 
method previously employed by civil 
rights workers and Students for a 
Democratic Society, exclusively in the 
United States) but their development 
will depend almost wholly on organis- 
ing committees of local residents. 

Two of them were set up and run- 
ning before the project began; the 
third has to make do with a room 
used twice a week at 60 St Ervans Rd, 
headquarters of Community Work- 


shops. One of the indications of the . 


project’s success will be if it finds 
semi-permanent accommodation for 
this centre. 

At this point, it is difficult to see the 
exact relationship of the play-space 
programme to the rest of the work. 
Only 15 volunteers initially offered 
to commit themselves full-time to this 
aspect, and in both the main areas - 
a playstreet and an emergency adven- 
ture playground - I could find evi- 
dence of no more than a hundred 
children at play even at peak times. 
While only 50% of the people in the 
Borough reside in North Kensington 
about 70% of the children under 15 
are compelled to live there, with ten 
times less open space than their 
fellows south of the borderline. The 
lack of support for the play projects 
is therefore worth further investiga- 
tion: it may reflect on the attitude 
of residents as a whole to the pro- 
ject, or only on the play programme 
itself. 

An interesting development in the 
campaign for releasing further land to 
the children may take place in a very 
short time, however. A local resident 
has consistently refused, over a period 
of years, to open up one of the 
“‘parden”’ squares for public use. A 
little while ago George Clark issued 
an ultimatum, which expires during 
the project. Will the volunteers find 
themselves soon involved in a “ play- 
in” in Colville Square? It is quite 
conceivable. 

In three weeks’ time, the project will 
be over. What relevance will it have 
for similar areas, such as North Liver- 
pool and the Glasgow Gorbals, with 
perhaps less dynamic personnel? 
What relevance will it have to peace 
action groups? (Radical bodies were 
officially informed of the project only 
five weeks before it started, as a 
tactic to keep a large number of 
members out.) Above all, what kind 
of a base will it provide for those 
workers who have to live on in 
North Kensington, and what new 
areas of need will it expose, that may 
not be met by future resources? 

But perhaps the basic question is 
whether or not the organisers have 
sufficiently established the criteria on 
which they are working. 

Bad housing; the use of certain areas 
as repositories for undesirables or 
people with multiple needs: these 
are problems of public policy, for 
which new legislation may be needed. 
The challenge of investigating these 
“problems in breadth” looks like 
being well met. 

But housing is also associated with 
delinquency, anomie (normlessness), 
psychopathy, and family failure, as 
a problem in depth: in such research, 
housing is not necessarily the key 
factor. R. K. Merton and other cul- 
tural sociologists have convincingly 
argued that we should rather be 
investigating the lack of available 
channels to those situations where 
men achieve and retain their personal 
respect: in other words, the fields of 
employment and education. 


BBE: 


statement, on two large sheets of paper, was later rolled up, tied with black 
ribbon, and taken in to be presented to Harold Wilson. Seventy people had 
earlier taken part in a half-hour vigil in Whitehall, when blue cornflowers 


were laid at the Cenotaph. 


In Salisbury, eighteen people vigilled outside Salisbury Cathedral, including 
the Dean of Salisbury, who later mentioned the vigil in his prayers, telling 
the congregation why the demonstrators were there and asking them to pray 
for them. Inside the cathedral, four more vigillers stood under the decayed 
army regimental standards, and were joined by the local police chief, Chief 
Superintendant Fisher, in plain clothes. (Photo: Graham Keen.) 


NAVY CANCELS 
TACTLESS CEREMONY 


Brian Smith reports: A diffident de- 
ployment of flower power yielded a 
rich harvest of official embarrassment 
at Faslane last weekend. 

Hiroshima Day had been insensitively 
chosen as the commissioning date for 
HMS Neptune, the Navy’s innocuous 
name for the Faslane submarine base. 
Glasgow’s “Youth Against the Bomb” 
switched a planned Hiroshima Day 
vigil from the Holy Loch to the base, 
and MP Neil Carmichael wrote a 
stiff letter to Wilson. The result: all 
ceremonies cancelled. 

A strictly private commissioning 
parade now takes place on August 10 
and the commissioning itself was con- 
fined to the signature of a few papers 
in the privacy of the Captain’s cabin. 
The officers had held their summer 
ball on August 4. “Don’t hold it 
against us”, they pleaded. 

The vigil itself was socially signifi- 
cant. The handful of demonstrators 
were preceded to the gate by knots 
of cheerful sailors, who had them- 
selves gathered bunches of flowers 
and were swinging them wildly at 
every passing car. At the gate, a Chief 
Petty Officer attempted to restore 
discipline, without much success - in- 
side the base the sailors reeled on, 
still waving their flowers. 


Bank unbalanced 


In a letter the other day, a reader 
said he supposed we were not in 
financial trouble, since we hadn’t 
ublished any appeals for money 
ately. 
Hastening to explain, I have to say 
that we are short of money, in fact 
that we are permanently and chroni- 
cally short of money. If we haven’t 
published an appeal lately, it’s to give 
you and us a rest from thinking about 
the money problem. 
But our bank balance is at the begin- 
ning of its seasonal decline, and likely 
to look very sickly indeed before long. 
August is of course a bad month to 
appeal for money (but name a good 
one, if you dare); and yet it has to be 
done. If you want to help Peace News, 
please help us now. 
ROD PRINCE 


As drivers entering the base stopped 
to show their identity passes, an ar- 
rogant police-dog handler was firmly 
prevented from intimidating the de- 
monstrators against offering them 
flowers in remembrance of the Hiro- 
shima victims. 

The local paper still describes the 
base as a “ £48m Dream Come True”, 
but Helensburgh residents are begin- 
ning to recognise it as a nightmare. 
At full strength, the base will have 
a Polaris population of 10,000 - almost 
equal to the entire pre-Polaris figure 
and almost all of them English, except 
at dustbin-emptying level. 
Helensburgh faces the prospect of 
serious tension as the real impact and 
risk of the base begin to be more 
deeply felt and the prosperity 
brought by construction contracts 
comes to an end. 


HIROSHIMA— 
MANCHESTER 


North West Region CND has received 
the following letter from Ichiro 
Moritaki, chairman of the Hiroshima 
Prefectural Federation of Atom Bomb 
Survivors, which was read out at the 
demonstration in Manchester last 
Saturday: 

Dear people of Manchester, 

Dear friends of peace in England, 
On hearing of your plan to hold a 
march and service for Hiroshima Day, 
I avail myself of this opportunity to 
express our gratitude. ... 

The indescribable experience of that 
day has convinced me that, in the 
nuclear age, all mankind must share 
life and death. . . . We earnestly 
wish to join hands with you to achieve 
the greatest task of mankind: to 
break the vicious circle of the nuclear 
arms race and to realize nuclear 
disarmament and lasting peace. 
Mankind must live! This is the cry 
from Hiroshima. 

May the flowers placed at the Ceno- 
taph be the garland that will encircle 
the world in peace. 
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